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2. The anatomy of the brain, which is wonder- 
fully complex, was first rationally explored anid 
understood by Dr, Gall, the greatest philosopher 
of the eighteenth century. The first and only 
successful investigation of its psychic functions 
wasilso made by him, ant his doctrines were for 
many years admired by the ablest scientists of 
Europe, but after his death fe!l into unmerited 
neglect, for three sufficient reasons: First, his 
methou of investigation by studying comparative 
development was entirely neglected. Vhrenology 
decayed when the fountain of the science was 
thus Closed, as geology would have declined un- 
der similar treatment. But no student of com- 
parative development has ever reruidiated the dis- 
coveries of Gall, Lt was unfortunate that Ga land 
Spurzheim did not give lessons in cranioscopy. 
Secondly, the intense materialism of the scien- 
tific c'ass has made them profoundly averse to 
all investigation of a psycpic nature and t> all 
profound philosophy. Thirdly. the maccuracies 
of Gall’s incomplete discoveries, cspecially in 
reference to the cerebellum, furni: hed some valid 
objections to his opponents, who pail no atten- 
tion to his evidences, but condemned without in- 
vestigation. 


d at Post Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


5. The cranial investigations of Dr. Buchanan, 
from 1855 to le41, confirmed nearly allthe discov- 
cries of Gall, and corrected their inaccuracies as 
to anatomical location and psychic definition, 
{ie also discovered the locations of the external 
s-nses, and found the science thus correcte:t en- 
tirely reliable in the study of character. In these 
results he hal the substantial concurrence of Dr. 
W. Byrd Powell, a gentlema of brilliant talents, 
the only efficient American’ cultivator of the 
science. 

4. In 1841, Dr. Buchanan (having previously 
discovered the organ of sensibility) investigated 


the phenomena of sensitive constitutions, and. 


found that they were easily affected by contact 
with any substance, and especially by contact 
with the human hand, so that the organic action 
of the brain was modified by the nervaura from 
the fingers, and every convolution could be made 
to manifest its functions, whether psychic. or 
physiological, and whether intellectual, emo- 
tional, volitional, or passional, so as to muke the 
subject of experiment amiable, irritable, intellect- 
ual, stupid, drowsy, hungry, restless, entranced, 
timid, courageous, sensitive, hardy, morbid, in- 
sane, idiotic, or whatever might be elicited from 
any region of the brain, and also to control the 
physiological functions, modifying the strength, 
sensibility, temperature, circulation, and pulse. 

5. These experiments have been continually 
repeated from 1841 to 1887, and have commanded 
unanimous assent to their truth from many com- 
mittees of investigation, and have, during sixteen 
years, been regularly presented and accepted in 
medical colleges; hence it is not improper to 
treat this lemonstrated science of the brain as an 
established science, since the establishment of 
science depends not upon the opinions of the 
ignorant, but upon the unanimous assent of its 
investigators or students. 

6. As the brain contains all the elements of hu- 
manity, their revelation constitutes a complete 
ANTHROPOLOGY, the first that has ever been pre- 
sented, and this science necessarily has its phys- 
iological, psychic or social, and supernal or 
spivitunl departments. In its physiological de- 
partment it constitutes a vast addition to the 
medical sciences, and essentially changes.all the 
philosophy of medical science, while it initiates 
many fundamental changes in practice, which 
have been adopted by Dr. Buchanan’s pupils. 
Henee it deserves the profound attention of al/ 
medical schools. 

7. Liits psychic or social relations, anthropol- 
ogy enables us to form correct estimates from 
development of all vertebrate animals, of persons 
and of nations, showing their merits and defi- 
cienries, and consequently the EDUCATION or 
legislation that is needed. By showing the laws 
ot correlation between persons, it establishes the 
scientific principles of SOCIAL SCIENCE, and the 
possibilities of human society. By explaining all 
the clements of character and their operation, if 
establishes the true MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
giving the laws of development it formulates the 
true EDUCATION, and by giving the laws of ex- 
pressionit establishes the science of ORATORY 
and the PHILOSOPHY of ART, making 4 more 
complete and scientific expressién of what was 
empirically obseryed by Delsarte with remark- 
able success. 

8. In its spiritual department, anthropology 
shows the relation of human life to the divine, 
of terrestrial to supernal existence, and, the laws 
of their intercourse; hence establishing scientific 
religion and destroying superstition. It giyes the 
scientific principles of animal magnetism, spirit- 
ualism, trance, dreaming, insanity, and all extraor- 
dinary conditions of human nature. & 

9. In the department of SARCOGNOMY, anthro- 
pology fully explains the triune constitution of 
man, the relations of soul, brain, and body, thus 
modifying medical and psychie philosophy, and 
estabiishing a new system of external therapeu- 
tics for electric and nervautic practice, which 
have been heretofore superficially empirical. It 


presented, for the singular ease and facility of 







also gives us new views of animal developmens 
and an entirely new conception of statuesque con. 
formation antl expression. 

10, The magnitude and complexity of the new | 
science thus introduced give an air of romance 
and incredibility to the whole subject, for noth- 
ing so. comprehensive has ever before been sslentifi- 
cally atiempted, and its magnitude is repulsive to 
conservative minds, to those who tolerate only — 
slow advances; but the marvellous character of — 
anthropology has not preventelits acceptance by — 
all before whom it has been distinctly and full 


all-embracing character of the science, and the — 
reyolutionary effects of its adoption upon every — 
sphere of human life. This marvellous charac. | 
ter is most extraordinary in its (department of — 
PSYCHOMETRY, which teaches the exi:tence of — 
divine elements in mun, powers which may he — 
developed in millions, by means of which man- — 
kind may hold the key to all knowledge, to the ~ 
knowledge of the individual characters of per-_ 
sons in any locality or any age, of the history of 
nations and the geological history of the globe, 
the characters of all animals, the proverties of 
wll substances, the nature of all diseases anc. 
mental conditions, the mysteries of physiolegy, 
the hidden truths of astronomy, and the hidden 
truths of the spirit world. Marvellous as it is, 
psychometry is one of the most demonstrable of 
sciences, and the evidence of its truth is fully 
presented in the ‘‘Manual of Psychometry,’? ~ 
while the statement and illustration o{&{ the doc- — 
trines of anthropology were presented in the 
‘System of Anthropology,” published in 1854, 
and will be again presented in the forthcoming 
work, *‘ Cerebral Psychology,’ which will show 
how the doctrines of anthropology are corrobo- 
rated by the labors of ascore of the most eminent 
physiologists and vivisecting anatomists of the 
present time. 

If but one tenth part of the foregoing cautious 
and exact statements were true in reference to 
anthropology, its claims upon the attention of alk 
clear, honest thinkers, and all philanthropists, 
would be stronger than those of.any doctrine, 
science, or philanthropy now under investiga— 
tion; and as those claims are well-endorsed an |{ 
have ever challenged investigation, their consid- 
eration is an imperative duty forall who rerog- 
nize moral and religious responsibility, and do 
not confess themselves helplessly enthralled by 
habit and prejudice. Collegiate faculties may do 
themselves honor by following the example of 
the Indiana State University in investigati: g and 
honoring this science before the public, and 
thoughtful scholars may do tiemselves honor 
by following the examples of Denton, Pierpont. 
Caldwell, Gatchell, Forry, and Robert Dale Owen. 

The discoverer has ever been realy to co-oper- 
ate with honorable inquirers, and has satisfiect 
all who have met him as seekers of truth; a fact 
which justifies the tone of confidence with which 
he speaks. The only serious obstacles he his 
ever encountered have been the mental inertia. 
which shuns investigation,the cunning cowardice 
whichavoids new and not yet popular truths, 
and the moral torpor which is indifferent to the 
dlaims of truth and duty when not enforced by 
public opinion. When standing at the head of 
the leading medical college, of Cimecinnati, he 
taught, demonstrated, and proclaimed, during: | 
ten years, with collegiate sanction, for the medi- 
cal profession, the doctrines which he now brings 
before the American people by scientific volumes. 
(the ‘f Manual of Psychometry,” ‘*‘ Therapeutic 
Sarcognomy,’’ and the ‘‘ New E:dueation’’), and 
by the JOURNAL OF Man, which, veing devoted | 
chiefly to the introduction of anthropology as 
the most effective form of philvathropy, may 
justly claim the active co-operation of the wise: 
and good in promoting its circulation as the 
herall of the grandest reforms that have ever : 
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the demonstration is almost as marvellous as the — 
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‘been propose in the name and by the authority — 


of positive science. 
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What do we Reed ? 


THE pampered egotist thinks he needs nothing but the assurance 
of continued health in enjoying his heartless life, but the toilers of 
many nations are beginning to feel that they need a social revolution 
—a change that shall lighten the burden of toil, take away the fear 
of grinding poverty, and all the adverse conditions which at present 
shorten their lives by one-fourth, one-third, and often one-half. 
A shortening of life down to two-thirds of the length enjoyed by the 
prosperous classes is a common thing, and the life thus shortened is 
not one-half of what science demands for the normal life of man. 
The prisoners of poverty, so well described by Helen Campbell, fill 
all our large cities and are not unknown even in rural life. 

All classes of men, everywhere except in this free Republic, need 
to be relieved from the horror and terror of war — from the absorp- 
tion of their best years in the army, and the universal pressure of 
military debts and military taxes. 

Our Republic will be free from this when its war debt is paid off, 
but our people are deeply dissatisfied with the effects of legislation 
controlled by the wealthier classes, and we know not what may be 
the future crises and collisions between labor and capital. Laborers 
are looking for emancipation and for light. 

Of all laborers, women have been the most patient and the most 
suffering. No masculine class would endure without a riot the con- 
dition to which ten thousands of women have been reduced. The 
women are becoming roused, looking for relief. They ask the 
justice and philanthropy of which they have been so long depriv ed 
and a strong hand is needed to brush away the hindrances to their 
emancipation. | 

There is no rest or content, even among the wealthy and educated 
classes; for the shadow of ancient darkness still rests upon the 
nineteenth century, and the century is weary of the burthen. The 
man who lives in the light of nineteenth-century science does not 
feel willing to be guided by the theories and philosophies generated 
in the darkness and ignorance of fifteen centuries ago. The whole 
fabric of religious thought is slowly disorganizing and tumbling 
down. The change is carrying with it even the conservative digni- 
taries of the church. Religion must stand hereafter upon a new and 
broader basis. It must exist in harmony with all science, but the 
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harmony is not yet organized. The future of religion is unknown 
to its present upholders.. The expansion of science which will bring 
it into the sphere of religion, and the purification of religion which 
-will bring it into harmony with science, are yet to be made known to 
those who are most deeply interested. 

The religious philosophy which is to organize the highest realms of 
human thought and action is not to be sought in ancient records, 
nor in the realm of speculation, which has been so long and so un- 
profitably occupied. Still less can it be found in those forms of 
physical science which grapple with questions of evolution, and even 
aspire to comprehend the constitution of man, but in all their re- 
searches see matter alone, and are blind to that which moves and 
governs matter — blind to the soul without which the human body 
is but a decomposing carcass, and blind to that divine wisdom with- 
out the influx of which all nature would be but an embodiment of 
death. 

All educational institutions need to-day the guidance of science 
that isnot myopic — science that can reach the invisible as well as 
the visible realms of the Universe — that can reach the higher realms 
of causation as well as the lower realms of results—science which 
can comprehend the threefold constitution of man as an eternal 
being, represented in and working through a brain, and manifesting 
in the body. This grand and complete understanding of man is un- 
known in the Universities. ANTHROPOLOGY is unknown, and all 
the philosophies that come from a true ANTHROPOLOGY are held in 
abeyance while mankind are suffering for the want of that knowledge 
which would lead them from darkness and discord toward a heavenly 
life on earth. 

This science and philosophy are waiting, to be introduced in an 
authoritative and effective manner. They need a UNIVERSITY 
worthy of their dignity and power; and Boston is a centre of liter- 
ary power worthy to be its location. It was with a view to the 
establishment of such an institution that the writer came to Boston 
five years ago. The magnitude of the task might deter or appal 
any one not upborne by a consciousness of the power of truth. 

Our educational systems are and ever have been a failure. In their 
palmiest condition of modern progress they are failures, when 
judged by a normal standard. They cram the memory, benumb— 
the reasoning powers, and enfeeble the springs of originality. They 
enfeeble the body, damage the eyes, and fail to develop the soul, if 
they do not positively impair its powers. Above all, they fail to 
develop that moral power which is the great element of success and 
happiness for the individual and for society. ‘They turn away from 
that which is practical, humanitarian, useful, and democratic, to that 
which is antiquated, aristocratic, shadowy, and pedantic, and, to 
perfect the pedantry of verbal accumulation and cram, they snatch 
four or five years from the prime of life. President Elliot, of Har- 
vard, says that the average college graduate is twenty-three 
before he is through with college life, and twenty-six before he is 
qualified by professional studies to earn his living!! Hence our 
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promising youth are beginning to neglect the colleges, and their at- 
tendance is falling off from that tedious educational process which 
ought surely to terminate when man arrives.at his legal majority 
and becomes an independent responsible citizen, and perhaps head of 
a family. That adolescent youth should be helpless dependents 
upon their parents for one-third of their lives is burdensome indeed. 
But it is still worse that this tedious and costly education is of so 
limited value when acquired, for it has not developed either soul or 
body, has not made manlier or better men, but has only given them 
a familiarity with literature, a smattering of science, and a rubbish of 
dead languages which they forget because they find it useless in the 
important duties of life. 

All this needs to be thoroughly revolutionized, but it requires a 
powerful and well-equipped institution to undertake the mighty task 
against the organized opposition of fashion, wealth, conservatism, 
egotism, and inherited prejudices instilled in the whole course of edu- 
cation. 

Every old error will fight to prolong its existence, and every pro- 
fessional class will strive to perpetuate its traditions, its prejudices, 
and its various forms of ignorance, inherited from the past— 
nowhere more strongly intrenched than in the medical colleges, which 
are ex officio the guardians of all science relating to man, and bound 
into a compact body by an organization which makes rapid progress 
impossible. Progress is made by individuals, not by corporations — 
by solitary genius, not by the average dulness of multitudes, and 
the conspiracy of discipline enforced by the intolerance of medical 
officials establishes an organization impenetrable to the spirit of 
reform, and points the spears of a Macedonian phalanx against every 
fearless reformer. 

But reform must come, and I am sure that my half century of 
labor will bring its fruition. Education is far from being half devel- 
oped. When its regenerative and creative power is realized by those 
who control it, there will soon be an end to crime, pauperism, pesti- 
lence, and war, wherever its power is felt. 

The healing art is scarcely half developed. It has been very 
slowly feeling its way along the lines of physical force, and mastered 
well the inferior tissues of the body, which are least necessary and 
least associated with life, but has signally failed to survey and com- 
prehend the neryous system, the paramount system in which are 
located all the powers of life, and in which alone they can be 
properly investigated and understood. 

Man in his essential nature and its laws is absolutely unknown to- 
day in medical colleges, nor has their ambition ever been aroused to 
master the highest and most important realm of the sciences which 
they claim to represent. The healing art is based upon physiology, 
or the laws of life, but the complete physiology which can alone be 
the proper basis, and which bears the name of SARcOoGNomy, has 
never been described within the walls of a medical college, except 
_ when presented by myself. The supreme art of DIAGNOSIS, which is 
the competent guide of all successful practice, and which bears the — 
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name of PSYCHOMETRY, is as unknown in the schools as Sarcognomy, 
and the PHILOosopHY of INSANITY is equally unknown. The torch 
of progress is hidden. That torch is the psychometric art of ex- 
ploring and enlarging the resources of the healing art, which has an 
unlimited future of healing potencies to which the profession to-day 
is blind. 

A PIONEER INSTITUTION amply endowed is needed, which shall 
place the healing art on its true basis, — which shall change its career 
from that of a four-footed crawler, feeling its way along the earth, 
to the human attitude, standing erect, surveying all things, and 
looking to the future, — an institution, too, which shall demonstrate 
in its SANITARIOM the practical value of the true science of THERA- 
PEUTICS, which all writers admit does not exist to-day in the schools, 
and which shall send forth pupils competent to introduce the new 
era. 

Moreover, such an‘institution shall put an end to the unhallowed 
and abysmal DIVORCE BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION, and to the 
calamitous separation between the highly educated fortunate classes 
and the struggling toilers who constitute the majority of the Repub- 
he. It should terminate, so far as its influence can extend, the cold, 
selfish, avaricious, unpatriotic spirit which permits our country to be 
filled with the victims of poverty and crime, and should establish in 
masculine souls the principles illustrated by the Sisters of Charity and 
the “ King’s Daughters,” the principle enunciated by SoLon, that 
the entire community should be interested in the fate of its humblest 
members —a principle uttered and enforced by Curist, but never 
yet incorporated into the life of any community or State. 

For all these and many other far-reaching reforms which are em- 
bodied in the LIMITLESS science of ANTHROPOLOGY, we need the 
co-operation of all the good, and though my soul has been inspired by 
the prophetic vision of their future realization, I hope that my life 
may be prolonged to participate in their practical embodiment and 
successful operation, either on the Atlantic or the Pacific coast of 


the Great Republic. 





Che French Academy Fumbling with Pspchometryp, 
AND SHOWING HOW TO BLUNDER AS USUAL. 


ONE of the most appropriate remarks of the late $8. P. Andrews, 
in reference to psychic investigations, was “ A horse cannot play on a 
piano,’ —in other words, without the necessary desire to perform 
and the necessary skill to do it nothing can be done. 

The relative attitude of the leaders of the medical profession 
toward all psychic and nervauric phenomena has ever been that of the 
horse to the piano. With as little understanding of the soul as the 
horse has of music, for the majority do not even believe in its 
existence, how can they fail to operate blindly and fall in the ditch? ~ 
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Their methods of investigation, derived from purely physical science, 
are as inappropriate to psychic investigations as the hoof of a horse 
to the keys of a piano. If they wish to test a psychic doctrine they 
take its most marvellous form, unconscious of all the delicate prin- 
ciples involved, and try if the process tested will work under all cir- 
cumstances with the regularity of a sledge hammer bound to smash 
everything that stands in the way, and if it does not work like a 
sledge hammer, they decide that it does not exist at all. If, when 
they perform an ‘experiment in a matter of which they know but 
little, they succeed in making a failure (for that is the success desired), 
they at once pronounce the experiment impossible, though thousands 
with greater skill and intelligence may have performed it success- 
full . 

ae the last edition of the Manual of Psychometry I mentioned the 
psychometric experiments of Drs. Bourru and Burot, which were 
reported to the French Association for the Advancement of Science 
at its meeting in Grenoble, France. ‘These experiments, performed 
in 1885, were not performed according to the methods I recommend, 
on intelligent persons of normal sensibility, but only on those of 
abnormal hysteric impressibility, and consequently were not well 
_ adapted to convince the medical profession. The subject was brought 
before the French Academy of Medicine in August, 1887, by Dr..J. 
L. Luys, and the result is reported in the Figaro of March 7, 1888, 
and republished by the Pheosop hist Madras, India, with some com- 
ments, as follows :— 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF MEDICINE AND THE TRANS-CORPOREAL 
ACTION OF DRUGS. — REPORT OF DR. DUJARDIN BEAUMETZ. 


On the 30th of August last Dr. Luys submitted to the Academy 
of Medicine a communication upon ‘the action of certain substances 
which act at a distance upon hypnotised subjects.” 

The Academy was much excited hy the experiment described by 
Dr. Luys, and, contrary to custom, appointed a committee to super- 
vise experiments made by one of its members, who moreover cheer- 
fully acceded to this unusual examination. This commission has 
just completed its task. M. Dujardin Beaumetz read, during the 
sitting of the Academy yesterday, the report he had been commis- 
sioned by his colleagues, Messrs. Herard, Gariel, Bergeron, and Brou- 
ardel to prepare, and which will appear in eztenso in the Bulletin 
Medicale. The gist of it we now give. 

M. Dujardin Beaumetz begins by summarizing the communication 
of Dr. Luys, relating anew the experiments of M. Burot and Bourru 
(de Rochefort). The great alienist attempted to show that medicinal 
substances, either held at a distance, or in actual contact with 
hypnotised subjects, cause emotional phenomena varying with the 
substance employed. 

The commission appointed to repeat these experiments with all 
possible guarantees of good faith and sincerity, adopted the following 
plan for its researches : — 

At a preliminary sitting Dr. Luys was to repeat his experiments 
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as he had been accustomed to make them (7. e., without interference). 
Then at the subsequent sittings he should repeat these experiments 
in the way to be indicated by the committee. Neither Dr. Luys 
nor the committee were to have any knowledge of the medicinal 
substances employed in the second series of experiments. 

A chemist-apothecary, M. Vizier, was entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of the tubes enclosing certain drugs. 

These tubes held 10 grammes each, such as Dr. Luys generally 
uses, and were all exactly alike. 

Sixteen tubes were therefore prepared, of writich ten contained 
solutions and stz powders, the last being covered with white paper. 
Figures were marked on each of these tubes, and sealed slips of 
paper, bearing the same numerals, permitted their contents to be 
ascertained at a given moment. Finally, an empty tube, identical 
apparently with the others, was added to them. 

As soon as the commission should have noted the experiments, 
the sealed slips were to be opened and the nature of their observa- 
tions (the several drugs being then known), a comparison should be 
made between their recognized properties and the symptoms recorded 
in connection with each separate experiment. 

This programme was scrupulously adhered to with the following 
results : —- 

During this series of researches that which specially struck the 
commission, before opening the sealed slips of paper, was the 
resemblance between the observed phenomena, whatever tube might 
have been tested: contractions, passional movements, anger or joy, 
asphyxia, congestion of the neck, — these symptoms were produced, 
one and all, by the mere application, or even the mere proximity of 
tubes euclosing unknown substances, to such a degree that it was 
impossible, without opening the sealed slips, to say to which drug 
each phenomenon might be attributed. 

We will quote literally, and word for word, the passage relating 
to the empty tube. 

It is not the least curious in this report. 


‘“ Another point, also very significant, struck the commission, and that 
is —the action of the empty tube. This action was among the most 
pronouuced, the most energetic, and even more intense than that of the 
majority of tubes containing medicinal solutions. 

“In fact, if oneexamines the account of the phenomena caused by the 
empty tube, it would seem that when placed on the left side it induced a 
contraction of all that side of the body, afterwards a general contraction 
of the whole body; that if held before the eyes it caused an invincible 
terror, so much so that the patient violently recoiled, pushing back the 
arm chair upon which she was seated. 

“The same phenomena were reproduced, with even greater intensity, 
when the tube was applied to the right side of the neck. Finally, the 

same empty tube, placed upon the throat, produced a swelling of the thy- | 
roid body, congestion of the face, gasping for breath, and wheezing. 

‘“M. Luysis inclined to attribute these strongly-marked phenomena to ~ 
the shining of the glass tube experimented with. 

“To prove this, he re-covered the tube with a black wrapper, and then 
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it produced no appreciable effect at all upon the patient. The commission 
think it their duty to remark, all the same, that the tubes containing 
medical solutions were as bright, if not brighter than the empty one.” 


When the commission had thus followed M. Luys’ experiments 
with the different tubes prepared by M. Vizier, they proceeded to 
open the sealed slips, and then stated that no relation whatever 
appeared to them to exist between the symptoms manifested and 
the tube under experiment —in other words, that the phenomena 
produced ordinarily by the absorption of morphia, if we take it for 
an example, are by no means those which are produced by the appli- 
cation of the tube containing this substance. ; 

M. Dujardin Beaumetz gives the following example from the 
report of the official proceeding :— 


“For instance, notice the action of effects produced by tube No. 10. 
This tube enclosed four centigrammes of sulphate of strychnine in ten 
grammes of water. Being placed on the left side of the neck, it produced 
the following phenomena : — 

“The patient scratched her head, body, legs, removed her comb, and 
took down her hair; rubbed her eyes, and then uttered a few words — 
‘IT cannot see; I cannot hear; I.am too young to be blind’ —at the same 
time making movements as if she were trying to guide herself in the 
dark. 

“ Placed on the right side of the neck this same tube made her smile; 
the patient expressed pleasure, she said that she could see, and hear, and 
spoke with gratitude of M. Luys, who for seven years, she said, had taken 
care of her. 

“Held on the throat in front of the neck, the tube produced gasping 
and suffocation. 

“Ttis very difficult to detect in this table of symptoms the least trace 
of the familiar pharma-dynamic action of stilphate of strychnine, and, a 
most extraordinary coincidence, it is one of the rare occasions when we have 
observed neither contractions nor convulsions.” | 


This experiment, and other similar ones, were made with tubes 
holding solutions. As to the effects produced by the tubes holding 
powders, they are equally uncertain and indeterminate. 

The manifestations have no sort of connection with the substance 
under experiment. 

M. Dujardin Beaumetz drew up three distinct and significant 
tables of these experiments, and, on behalf of the commission, he 
winds up : — . 

“J shall pursue no further these experiments, from the conviction that 
the Academy has been sufficiently enlightened by the exposition just 
made of the fruitlessness and in consequence of the different facts ob- 
served by the commission. 

“ Faithful in the task confided to them, the committee considered their 
mission to be at an end, and that, although acknowledging M. Luys’ per- 
fect good faith, it sufficed for it to have shown that the effects produced 
by drugs held at a distance, in hypnotisable subjects, seemed to depend 
more upon the vagaries of imagination and memory in the patient exper!- 
mented with, than upon the medicinal substances enclosed in the tubes 
used in any particular case. The commission deputed by the Academy 
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to examine the facts stated by M. Luys at its sitting of Aug. 30, 1887, is 
of opinion that none of the facts investigated by it agree in the smallest 
degree with the nature of the substances under examination, and conse- 
quently, neither therapeutic nor legal medicine need concern them- 
selves with these experiments.” t 


The Academy saw no necessity for passing any orders upon the 
report, one of its own members being concerned. M. Luys reserves 
to himself the right to reply at some future sitting. 

Note by the Editor. —Having called public attention to the experi- 
ments of Drs. Bourru and Burot, their public experimental verifica- 
tion by Dr. Luys at La Charite, and the appointment by the Academy 
of Medicine of the Special Commission, it is our duty to note the 
latter’s report through Dr. Dujardin Beaumetz, as above summarized | 
by the Paris Figaro. While entertaining the highest respect for the 
scientific ability and professional’standing of the members of the 
Commission, we cannot bring ourselves to believe the report a 
finality. The last word is not yet spoken. Dr. Luys has given 
notice that he shall make a rejoinder, and until he does we are not 
going to close the case, like the Knickerbocker magistrate, by weigh- 
ing in scales the ledgers and cash books of the contestants! The 
experiments reported by the three eminent doctors above named — 
Bourru, Burot, and Luys — were too circumstantially observed and 
too inherently convincing, to permit our instantly surrendering our 
convictions at the call of the Commissioners. Forty years ago Dr. 
J. R. Buchanan proved, and thirty-odd years ago the present writer 
verified in private experiments, the fact that medicinal and other 
substances in nature have the property of acting outside their mass 
upon human nerve-fibre. The recent French experiments but con- 
firm the discovery of Buchanan; and to the amateurs of Psychome- 
try it will require far better evidence than that adduced by the 
prea Commission to make them forget what they have practically 
earnt. 


Such stuff as the foregoing report would not be worth the attention 
of the readers of the JOURNAL, being of no more value than any 
other abortive seance, but for the high rank of the contending 
parties. | 

The reader will observe that the Academy think their fazlure to 
obtain correct results in the description of medical impressions by 
hysteric sensitives, a complete answer to the successful experiments 
of Bourru, Burot, and Luys. They do not trouble themseves to ask 
why an experiment succeeds at one time, and fails at other times by 
mismanagement. Fair and rational enquirers do not act that way. 
If Dr. Carver succeeds in breaking every glass ball thrown up, and 
thus proves a wonderful marksmanship, sensible men do not deny that 
such things can be done, after they have been done, and require him 
to repeat the experiment before they will believe its possibility. Nor 
would they, if he should happen to fail in consequence of a high 
wind, say that his failure proved him a humbug. Such logic is the 
privilege of medical professors. 
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Dr. Luys failed because he did not follow the method I have 
pointed out. He did not select well-balanced, rational, and reliable 
persons for his subjects. If he had taken the Academicians them- 
selves he might have succeeded by means of due patience and _ perse- 
verance. Or if he had taken an entire class of medical students, he 
would not have failed to find many good subjects. But persons of 
exaggerated hysteric impressibility, who can be made to believe and 
realize anything you tell them, cannot be relied upon for accurate 
results. Imagination is ta them even a stronger power than medical 
impressions. Yet even these, under circumstances of absolute tran- 
quillity and freedom from excitement, might give correct reports of 
medical influences, but not accurate enough for scientific purposes. 
It will be found in time that the psychometric report upon medical 
potencies is vastly superior to all methods heretofore known to the 
medical profession, and it is destined to enlarge and revolutionize 
our system of materia medica. Meantime Academicians must 
preserve their historical character, and repeat the same faux pas 
which they have always performed when startling novelties are in- 
troduced. .As with the leaders so with their followers. It is only 
about forty years ago that anesthetics were introduced; the intro- 
duction being effected with some difficulty in Boston, meeting such 
opposition that the first discoverer, Dr. Wells, committed suicide. 
At that time the voice of old fogyism was expressed by the Phila- 
delphia Medical Examiner, as follows, in commenting on the use of 
ether in surgery : — 

“We are persuaded that the surgeons of Philadelphia will not be 
seduced from the high professional path of duty into the quagmire of 
quackery by this will-o’-the-wisp. . . We canuot close these remarks 
without again expressing our deep mortification and regret that the emi- 
-nent men who have so long adorned the profession in Boston should have 
consented for a moment to set so bad an example to their younger brothers 
as we conceive them to have done in this instance. If such things are to 
be sanctioned by the profession there is little need of reform conventions, 
or any other efforts to elevate the professional character; physicians and 
quacks will soon constitute one fraternity.” 


This prediction is not yet realized, for the “ quacks,” the progressive 
portion of the profession, are still a considerable distance in advance 
of the conservatives, and from all appearances the tortoise will not 
overtake the hare during the next century. 





Che Power of AWusic. 


_THE power of true music which touches the soul (not the mere me- 
chanical performance into which fashionable music has degenerated) 
has never been properly appreciated. The New Education was the first 
work to give it the place it deserves in education as the chief power 
in ethical culture. As a power for the invigoration of the soul, to 
enable it to triumph over disease as well as vice, its virtue is almost 
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unknown. It far surpasses the “ mind cure’ method in effectiveness, 
and I trust the time is coming when it will be recognized as one of 
the chief agents of therapeutics. 

Mr. J. O. Ward has made some excellent suggestions concerning 
its value in the treatment of the insane, which I have the pleasure of 
quoting, as follows : — 

“The human voice is that which affects us most powerfully. Its 
natural tones and accents are calculated to penetrate the heart, and 
to produce an effect on the feelings, of which the mere words would 
be incapable. Why not, then, make a more extensive use of the 
acknowledged influence of music over the insane? Judiciously ap- 
plied to a disorganized mind, it might be made a powerful restora- 
tive agent. 

“The great difficulties in learning to sing heretofore would natu- 
rally prevent the practicability of my suggestion, I admit, for it 
required the ability to play the piano; to understand and compre- 
hend the vast difficulties of the staff, with its lines, spaces, sharps and 
flats, etc., much practice to learn by memory each tune, besides the 
brain exertion and fag induced by this old way. These reasons 
made the acquirement of a healthful and rational method of singing 
by this old way objectionable and often impossible. Suppose, how- 
ever, there were a way so simple and so easily acquired that even 
little children who only knew their letters could easily, and with 
great pleasure to themselves, be taught to sing by note without any 
accompaniment at all and with very little or no practice, except 
what they had when in the class, would there then be any objecti6n 
to at least making a fair trial of teaching singing to the insane? 
Some may say, ‘Such an easy way of learning to sing is not possible, 
and so the matter is not worth thinking about.’ But here comes in 
the mistake, for there 7s such a way, and it is now being used by 
millions of children and adults in England and her colonies and in 
this country. I have tried both ways of learning to sing, therefore I 
know whereof I write. This system of teaching singing, to which I 
refer, was invented in England some forty years ago by a clergyman 
who had the curiosity to see if he could analyse music and make its 
laws more easily grasped by ordinary mortals. He succeeded so well 
that now the name of the Rev. John Curwen is known and _ blessed 
by millions all over the world, and by increasing thousands in this 
country, where his system, called the ‘ Tonic Sol-Fah, has only been 
introduced now about five years, consequently many have not had 
time yet to hear of it. His system can easily be acquired by any 
one. ‘Anybody cam teach it or learn it. Zonic Sol-Fah consists in 
this principally: the eight notes of the scale are called doh, ray, mi, 
Fah, soh, lah, te, doh, and in use are written —d, r, m, f, etc., the first 
letter of their name only. The system is divided into ‘steps.’ The 
‘first’ step teaches the chord doh, mi, soh (C, E, G, of the staff), by 
the aid of the blackboard or map which is published. This is easily 
learned well enough in a few minutes’ practice, so as to sing exercises 
on these three notes. The next step teaches the chord ray, fah, lah ; 
and when these two chords are learned, then tuneful and easy exer- 
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cises and songs are used. The remaining notes of the scale are next 
taught, and then the scale is known, not guessed at. 

“This Tonic Sol-Fah music is all written horizontally, just the 
same as ordinary type-writing is printed, has no lines or spaces or 
sharps, etc., to bother one, and so it is just as easy to read as ordinary 
printed matter is. The different keys of music can all be used to the 
same piece, for doh, mi, soh, etc., are always the same tones in all 
the keys. The only difference is that in different keys they are 
higher or lower in tone. 

“The great fact of importance in this system is, that every one 
who honestly tries to learn to sing by Tonic Sol-Fah always succeeds 
and they are always glad when their singing-class meets, for it is a 
pleasure and recreation to them. Can any one say this much for 
the staff or old way of teaching ? 

_ “Again, this system of Tonic Sol-Fah is easier and a pleasure to 
teach to large classes, and is more agreeable to the class than to be 
taught individually. 

“To teach singing by this system costs but little: a Sol-Fah Read- 
er costing twenty-five cents, and a map of the three scales (C, F, G), 
costing ten cents are necessary. 

“The influence exercised by the mind over the body is admitted 
on all sides, and medical men are never tired of telling us this fact. 
Says Luther — 

“<Of all the joys that are on earth 
Is none more dear, nor higher of worth, 
Than in sweet song is found! 


All evil passions vanish soon; 

Hate, anger, envy cannot stay, 

All gloom and heartache melt away ; 
The lust of wealth, the cares that cling, 
Are all forgotten while we sing.’ 


“The question that has often presented itself to my mind is this; 
Why cannot this simple method be used as an agreeable and health- 
ful auxiliary in the cure of the insane. When the evil spirit tor- 
mented Saul, David quieted him and brought him ease and peace by 
the sweet sound of his voice and harp. Why not let the humanita- 
rian spirit of our age prompt us to do as David did, and bring peace 
and joy to the poor unfortunates who live the living death! 

“T hope some enterprising medical superintendent will try Tonic 
Sol-Fah in his asylum. Experiments with different colors in win- 
_ dows and walls have been tried in asylums. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that singing will be found of greater value. Why not try it? 

“Tt usually takes ten to twenty lessons to learn to sing at sight in 
four-part music, and J have no doubt at all that insane patients can 
also learn it in the same time, but whether they do learn as much or 
not as if they were sane, they certainly, I think, would enjoy the 
study and be all the happier for it, and this is the point aimed at 
and not to make fine singers. Learning to sing by this new method 
of Tonie Sol-Fah does not task the brain. Certainly not any more 
than looking at pictures or talking with each other.” 
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Generous AHentiments of “Jugersali. 


In a recent interview with a reporter Col. R. G. Ingersoll expressed 
himself as follows : — 


“When we take into consideration the crime of the man who - 


blinded his wife, it is impossible not to think of the right of divorce. 
Many people insist that marriage is an indissoluble tie — that nothing 
ean break it, and that nothing can release either party from the 
bond. Now, take this case at Far Rockaway. One year ago the 
husband tore out one of his wife’s eyes. Had she then good cause 
for divorce? Is it possible that an infinitely wise and good God 
would insist on this poor, helpless woman remaining with the wild 
beast, her husband? Can any one imagine that such a course would 
add to the joy of paradise, or even tend to keep one harp in tune? 


Can the good of society require the woman to remain? She did re-— 


main, and the result is that the other eye has been torn from its 
socket by the hands of her husband. Is she entitled to a divorce 
now? And if she is granted one is virtue in danger, and shall we 
lose the high ideal of home life? Can anything be more infamous 
than to endeavor to make a woman, under such circumstances, re- 
main with such a man? It may be said that she should leave him — 
that they should live separate and apart. That is to say, that this 
woman should be deprived of a home; that she should not be en- 
titled to the love of man; that she should remain, for the rest of her 


days, worse than a widow. That is to say, a wife, hiding, keeping 


out of the way, secreting herself, from the hyena to whom she was 
married. Nothing, in my judgment, can exceed the heartlessness 
of a law or of a creed that would compel this woman to remain the 
wife of this monster. And it is not only cruel, but it is immoral, 
low, vulgar. The ground has been taken that woman would lose her 
dignity if marriages were dissoluble. Is it necessary to lose your 
freedom in order to retain your character, in order to be womanly or 
manly? Must a woman, in order to retain her womanhood, become 
a slave, aserf, with a wild beast for a master, or with society for a 
master, or with a phantom for a master ? 

Has not the married woman the right of self-defence? Is it not 
the duty of society to protect her from her husband? If she owes 
no duty to her husband — if it is impossible for her to feel toward him 
any thrill of affection, what is there of marriage left? What part of 
the contract remains in force? She is not to live with. him, because 
she abhors him. She is not to remain in the same house with him, 
for fear he may killher. What, then, are their relations? Do they 
‘sustain any relation except that of hunter and hunted —tthat is, of 
tyrant and victim? And is it desirable that this relation should be 
rendered sacred by a church? Is it desirable to have families raised 
under such circumstances? Are we really in need of the children 
born of such parents? If the woman is not in fault, does society in- 
sist that her life should be wrecked? Can the virtue of others be 
preserved only by the destruction of her happiness, and by what 
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might be called her perpetualimprisonment? I hope the clergy who 
believe in the sacredness of marriage —in the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie — will give their opinions on this case. I believe that 


marriage is the most important contract that human beings can make. 


_ Lalways believe that a man will keep his contract; that a woman, in 


the highest sense, will keep hers. But suppose the man does not. 
Is the woman still bound? Is there no mutuality? What is a con- 


tract? It is where one party promises to do something in considera- 


tion that the other party will do something. That is to say, there is 


a consideration on both sides, moving from one to the other. A con- 
tract without consideration is null and void, and a contract duly 


entered into, where the consideration of one party is withheld, is 


_voidable, and can be avoided by the party who has kept, or who is 


willing to keep, the contract. A marriage without love is bad enough. 
But what can we say of a marriage where the parties hate each other? 
Is there any morality in this—any virtue? Will any decent person 


say that a woman, true, good and loving, should be compelled to live 





_ with a man she detests, compelled to be the mother of his children? 
Is there a woman in the world who would not shrink from this her- 
self? And is there a woman so heartless and so immoral that she would 


force another to bear what she would shudderingly avoid? Let us 
bring these questions home; in other words, let us have some sense, 
some feeling, some heart —and just a little brain. Marriages are 
made by men and women. They are not made by the state and they 
are not made by the gods. By this time the people should learn that 
usefulness to human happiness is the foundation of virtue — the 
foundation of morality. Nothing is moral that does not tend to the 
well-being of sentient beings. Nothing is virtuous the result® of 
which is not a human good. The world has always been living for 
phantoms, for ghosts, for monsters begotten by ignorance and fear. 
The world should learn to live for itself. Man should, by this time, 
be convinced that all the reasons for doing right, and all the reasons 
for doing wrong, are right here in this world —all within the horizon 
of this life. And, besides, we should have imagination to put our- 
selves in the place of another. Let a man suppose himself a helpless 
wife, beaten by a brute who believes in the indissolubility of marriage. 
Would he want adivorce? I suppose that very few people have any 
adequate idea of the sufferings of women and children; of the num- 
ber of wives who tremble when they hear the footsteps of a return- 
ing husband; of the number of children who hide when they hear the 
voice of a father. Very few people know the number of blows that 
fall on the flesh of the helpless every day. Few know the nights of 
terror passed by mothers holding young children at their breasts. 
Compared with this, the hardships of poverty, borne by those who 
love each other, are nothing. Men and women, truly married, bear 
the sufferings of poverty. They console each other; their affection 
gives to the heart of each perpetual sunshine. But think of the 
others! I have said a thousand times that the home is the unit of 
good government. When we have kind fathers and loving mothers, 
then we will have civilized nations, and not until then. Civilization 
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commences at the hearthstone. When intelligence rocks the cradle, 
when the house is filled with philosophy and kindness —you will 
see a world at peace. Justice will sit in the courts, wisdom in the 
legislative halls, and over all, like the dome of heaven, will be the 
spirit of Liberty !” 

‘What is your idea with regard to divorce ?” 

“ My idea is this: As I said before, marriage is the most sacred 
contract — the most important contract—that human beings can 
make. As a rule, the woman dowers her husband with her youth — 
with all she has. From this contract the husband should never be 
released unless the wife has broken a condition; that is to say, has 
failed to perform the contract of marriage. On the other hand, the 
woman should be allowed a divorce for the asking. This should be 
granted in public, precisely as the marriage should be in public. 
Every marriage should be known. There should be witnesses, to 
the end that the character of the contract entered into should be 
understood: and, as all marriage records should be kept, so the 
divorce should be open, public, and known. The property should be 
divided by a court of equfty, under certain regulations of law. If 
there are children they should be provided for through the property 
and the parents. People should understand that men and women are 
not virtuous by law. They should comprehend the fact that law 
does not create virtue — that law is not the foundation, the fountain, 
of love. They should understand that love is in the human heart, 
and that real love is virtuous. People who love each other wili be 
true to each other. The death of love is the commencement of vice. 
Besides this, there is a public opinion that has great weight. When 
that public opinion is right, it does a vast amount of good, and when 
wrong a great amount of harm. People marry, or should marry, be- 
cause it increases the happiness of each and all. But where the 
marriage turns out to have been a mistake, and where the result 
is misery and not happiness, the quicker they are divorced the better, 
not only for themselves, but for the community at large. ‘These ar- 
guments are generally answered by some donkey braying about free 


love, and by ‘free love’ he means a condition of society in which - 


there is no love. The persons who make this cry are, in all prob- 
ability, incapable of the sentiment, of the feeling, known as love. 
They judge others by themselves, and they imagine that, without 
law, there would be no restraint. What do they say of natural 
modesty? Do they forget that people have a choice? Do 
they not understand something of the human heart, and that true 
love has always been as pure as the morning star? Do they believe 
that by forcing people to remain together who despise each other 
they are adding to the purity of the marriage relation? Do they 
not know that all marriage is an outward act, testifying to that 
which has happened in the heart? Still, I always believe that words 
are wasted on such people. It is useless to talk to anybody about 
music who is unable to distinguish one tune from another. It is use- 
less to argue with a man who regards his wife as his property, and it 


is hardly worth while to suggest anything to a gentleman who im- . 
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agines that society is so constructed that it really requires, for 
the protection of itself, that the lives of good and noble women 
should be wrecked. Iam a believer in the virtue of woman, in the 
honesty of man. The average woman is virtuous; the average man 
is honest: and the history of the world shows it. If it were not so, 
society would be impossible. I don’t mean by this that most men 
are perfect, but what I mean is this: That there is far more good 
than evil in the average human being, and that the natural tendency 
of most people is toward the good and toward the right. And I most 
passionately deny that the good of society demands that any good 
person should suffer. I do not regard government as a Juggernaut, 
the wheels of which must, of necessity, roll over and crush the vir- 
tuous, the self-denying and the good. My doctrine is the exact 
opposite of what is known as free love. I believe in the marriage of 
true minds and true hearts. But I believe that thousands of people 
are married who do not love each other. That is the misfortune of 
our century. Other things are taken into consideration — position, 
wealth, title, and the thousand things that have nothing to do with 
real affection. Where men and women truly love each other, that 
love, in my judgment, lasts as long as life. The greatest line that I 
know of in the poetry of the world is in the 116th sonnet of Shake- 
speare :— 

“<Tove is not love which alters when it alteration finds. 


“Why do you make such a distinction between the rights of man 
and the rights of woman ?” 

“The woman has, as her capital, her youth, her beauty. We will 
say that she is married at twenty or twenty-five. In a few years she 
has lost her beauty. During these years the man, so far as capacity 
to make money is concerned — to do something — has grown better 
and better. That is to say, his chances have improved; hers have 
diminished. She has dowered him with the spring of her life, and 
as her life advances her chances decrease. Consequently, I would 
give her the advantage, and I would not compel her to remain with 
him against her will. It seems to me far worse to be a wife upon 
compulsion than to be a husband upon compulsion. Beside this, I 
have a feeling of infinite tenderness toward mothers. The woman 
who bears children, certainly she should not be compelled to live 
with a man whom she despises. The sufferingis enough when the 
father of the child is to her the one man of all this world. Many 
people who have a mechanical apparatus in their breasts that assists 
in the circulation of what they call blood regard these views as senti- 
mental. But when we take sentiment out of the world, nothing is 
left worth living for, and, when you get sentiment out of the heart,. 
it is nothing more nor less than a pump, an old piece of rubber that 
has acquired the habit of contracting and dilating. But I have this 
consolation: The people who don’t agree with me are those who 
don’t understand me.” 


2429. 


There is something like what is called poetic justice in Col. Inger- 
soll’s suggestion of free divorce for women (which, if duly regulated 
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with proper delay and formality to insure that it is not a hasty 
impulse, might have a good effect), for it is exactly the reverse of the 
barbarous Mosaic law, which allowed a husband to divorce his wife at 
pleasure. He had only to “ write her a bill of divorcement, give it 
in her hand, and send her out of his house.” If another man then 
married her he had the same privilege of divorcing and sending her | 
out of his house as is stated in the 24th chapter of Deuteronomy. 
The horrible treatment of women as shown in the Old Testament, 
with professedly divine sanction, is too shocking to be dwelt upon. 

Free divorce for man still exists in Persia, but with an effective 
check upon it, as explained by Thos. Stevens, who has lately tra- 
velled in that country, as follows: — 

“In Persia, as in Turkey, if a husband wishes a divorce from his 
wife, all he has to do is to order her out of the house. Asa check 
upon the too free use of this arbitrary proceeding, however, the Per- 
sians have constituted a very curious and ingenious custom. While 
the Mohammedan laws make it so easy for a husband to put away 
his wife, it secures to her all her own property. Under no consider- 
ation can the husband deprive the wife of her own property. As a 
precaution against divorce, then, the husband in the marriage con- 
tract is usually required to promise a considerable sum of money as ~ 
a wedding gift to his bride. This money is not forthcoming at the 
wedding nor expected, but it is placed to the wife’s credit as a debt 
owed to her by her husband. As in case of divorce this money 
would have to be paid over, the amount is usually made so large 
that it is virtually beyond the husband’s means. In that case divorce 
to him would mean financial ruin; and asa Persian’s pocket is the 
most susceptible part about him, it follows that there is no divorce. 
Owing to this ingenious arrangement, although a mere angry order 
to begone is a legal divorce, there are fewer divorces in Persia than 
in the United States.” 

A law giving full power to courts to grant divorces when required 
by the welfare of the family would be strictly just. To regulate 
such matters by the creeds of churches would be a practical union 
of church and state, which are not yet entirely separated even in 
America. The church may prescribe rules for its members, but has 
no right to thrust its creed into the laws of the state. 





zl Wiraculous Weil. 


OvER in Brooklyn, at the corner of Hicks and Warren streets, is 
located a Roman Catholic church, which recently bade fair to be as 
favorite a place of pilgrimage for invalids as the Lourdes grotto in 
France. It is not often that miracles are performed in places where 
the ubiquitous reporter can investigate them, but the City of 
Churches had a shrine where miracles were as common as potatoes ~ 
in the tenements of its worshippers. Between the 5th of last June. — 
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and the fatal day in July when an iconoclastic plumber appeared on 
the scene, scores of people have felt the power of God manifested 
through a holy well. 

The story is this: Two moons ago, in the churchyard at the cor- 
ner of Hicks and Warren streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. (we are 
particular in identifying the spot in order that sceptics may not say 
that these miracles occurred far from civilization, where no one could 
investigate them), water began to deluge the luxuriant grass grow- 
ing in the sacred place. The water appeared to come from a spring. 
The matter soon became noised about, and as the water daily in- 
creased in volume the parishioners believed that God had sent their 
good pastor a “holy well.” Scores of people flocked to it daily, car- 
rying with them tin pails in which they carried away the miraculous 
water. Many cures were effected by means of the water. Old ladies 
suffering from rheumatism and neuralgia found great relief, and 
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_ many sties were removed from sore eyes after bathing them with the 


water. The knowledge of these cures came to one of the parishion- 
ers, Mrs. Mulvane, whose husband had squandered his earnings in 
drink for more than a year, and had finally become a habitual drunk- 
ard. She thought that probably the water might cure him, and ob- 
taining a quart can of it induced her husband to drink it, telling him 
at the same time what it was. After drinking the water from the 
holy well, Mulvane suddenly stopped his habits of intoxication and 
went to work, bringing all of his wages every Saturday night home 
to his wife and family. No greater proof of the holy nature of the 
water could be established, and the people in the neighborhood of 
the church broke down the iron railing in their eagerness to get to 
the wonderful fluid. Father Fransioli said; “It is the will of Al- 
mighty God, who has sent me this well as a fountain of gold to pay 
off the debt of the church.” The sexton dug some shovelfuls of 
earth from the place where the water was, and building a mound 
around it, gave it the appearance of a bubbling stream. He was 
about to have a box built, in which those taking the holy water could 
deposit contributions, and predicted the church debt of over $100,000 
would be paid off in two months. The crowds around the church 
increased daily, and passage along the sidewalk on Hicks street was 
impeded by the presence of-women praying on their knees before the 
well. Nor was the belief in its virtues confined to women. Many a 
laboring man passing the spot would reverently uncover his head, 
and, after a muttered pious ejaculation, would go on his way. The 
irreverent, who said the water came from a broken pipe, were called 
disbelieving beasts, and wonder was expressed that God did not 
strike them dead. 

About a week ago an iconoclastic plumber appeared. Accompany- 
ing him was a laborer armed with pick and spade, who began his 
investigations at once. A score or two of the parishioners, headed 
by the priest, at once surrounded the spot. As the laborer drove 
his pick deep into the yielding earth, one old lady said, ‘Sure it’s 
sacrilege the man is doing.” ** You'll never have a day’s luck,” said 
another. ‘Och, never mind yere talk,” said a third, “ he'll only make 
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the well deeper, and an oratory will be built around it.” But the 
laborer dug away unmindtful of the blasphemy he was committing, and 
soon his shovel grated against an iron pipe, and a ten-inch break was 
uncovered. ‘ Here’s your well,” he said most irreverently. “ Sure, 
it’s the source of the spring he’s struck,” said a woman whose _ belief 
could not be shaken. Just then a gray-haired woman came to the 
spot carrying a can beneath her shawl. “Go away, my good woman,” 
said Father Fitzgerald in a sorrowful tone; “it is not a well at all, 
but only a busted water pipe.” ‘Saving your presence, your rever- 
ence,” said the woman, “can that be so?” “It is so,” said the 
priest. ‘* Well, well,” said the old lady, without any apparent at- 
tempt at a pun, “I can scarcely believe it.” She gave along look 
at the hole, which was rapidly filling with water, and left apparently 
disconsolate. ‘ That’s too bad,” said a matter-of-fact old man, who 
had been watching the digging; “when Mulvane hears of this he'll 
go on a terrible spree.’—New York Truthseeker. 





The foregoing is not only amusing but is a capital illustration of 
what is called faith-cure. There is a large class who can be cured 
by convincing them that they are being relieved, whether by medi- 


cine or by miracle. 





Che Fuggernaut Wypth Erploded, 


MoncureE D. Conway has exploded the old stories about Jugger- 
naut. He says: “There is no horror more widespread than that of the 
car of Juggernaut. ‘No church or chapel or Sunday school room is 
unfamiliar with the vision of idolaters throwing themselves beneath 
the blood-stained wheels. There are few American girls—boys even 
—who have not shed tears and dimes for the victims of that cruel 
idol. The dreadful self-immolation has added a proverbial similitude 
to pulpit and platform eloquence. Grim Juggernaut has got into 


5 
cyclopedias. But the chariot of truth is passing through the world ; 


many cherished fallacies must be cast beneath its remorseless wheels ; 
among them must be crushed this world-wide notion about Jugger- 
naut. It is adelusion. Hard as it is to lose one’s pet horror, this 
one must be given up. . The supposed custom of immolation under 
the wheels of Juggernaut does not prevail, never did prevail. On 
the contrary, Juggernaut is the most humane of all Oriental deities, 
and his cult the most civilized. I could fill a column with official 
and unquestionable proofs of this paradox, but reserve the space for 
some facts of more interest to the reader. It will be sufficient to 
substantiate the point by a few competent authorities whose testi- 
mony has not been disputed.” 

Mr. Conway quotes the testimony of Dr. W. W. Hunter, gazetteer 
general of India, Abul Fazh, the Mussulman, Wilson, the Orientalist, 
and Mr. James Geddes, magistrate at Orissa, where the festival is 
held, and their testimony is positive. 
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“ According to Wilson, the Orientalist, pilgrimages to Juggernaut 
have been customary for only some 150 years, so that the annals are 
traceable. Dr. Hunter has gone carefully through them, has con- 
versed with the oldest inhabitants, and found no explanation of the 
bad reputation of the cult. It is surmised that some early mission- 
ary who witnessed the car festival did not understand that the reason 
why human beings drew it instead of animals is lest one of these 
should get killed and so pollute the sacred precinct. Although to 
the Christian spectator the worship may appear merely that of a 
painted ‘stock,’ this is not true. It symbolizes a resurrection of 
Krishna’s dead body. The only sacrifices before it are flowers, each 
a hope of immortality. The associations with Juggernaut are unique, 
and the spirit investing the shrine so far in advance of anything else 
known in India that the cult has become of social and political im- 
portance. Forbes, in his ‘ Plea for Indian Missions’ (1865), says, 
‘Caste is the devil’s yoke,’ and ‘Juggunath was invented by devils.’ 
This is not felicitous, for at the shrine of Juggernaut caste disap- 
pears. It is the one temple in India where the prince and the pau- 
per, the Brahman and the pariah, kneel together. Through this pe- 
euliar characteristic of equality has been developed a means by 
which a certain fraternization with the English has been secured. It 
has long been caste law that none of Brahman family can touch any 
soil but that of India without defilement. Young Hindoos were for 
a long time restrained from visiting England, to prepare themselves 
for civil service, because of the really defiling and costly ceremonies 
of purification entailed on their return. But in recent years it has 
been ascertained that it is only necessary for the returning traveller 
to go straight to the shrine of Juggernaut. Having obtained a cer- 
tificate of pilgrimage to Juggernaut, no further questions are asked; 
his caste is safe. In this way Juggernaut, while still signifying sav- 
agery for Christian pulpits, has become a potent patron, not to say 
missionary, of English civilization in India. Juggernaut has also 
become the shrine of religious toleration in India. At all the great 
religious festivals his image may be seen, with peacetul Buddha 

seated beside it. Buddhism was exterminated from India many 
centuries ago. There is no Buddhist temple nearer than Ceylon ; 
but the great and gentle teacher, whom we are all beginning to love 
as the ‘ Light of Asia,’ has, within a few generations, been taken by 
the hand, so to say, by Juggernaut. Buddha is gradually coming 
back to the heart of India, through the liberalism of the worshippers 
of Juggernaut. This is the most important sign of moral progress 
and intellectual movement among the 200,000,000 of India. Jug- 
gernaut and Buddha are now venerated together in every part of the 
country. They are the gentle, or, one may Say, the gentlemanly 
gods of the land. No violence, no cruelty nor blood-stain can ap- 
proach them. The pious devotee will not slay an insect near their 
temples. Such is the record of the actual as contrasted with the 
imaginary Juggernaut, whose only human sacrifices have been drawn 
from the pious pockets of Christendom.” 
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War on the Crusts, 


THE numerous combinations which threaten to raise the prices of 
everything that can be controlled by combination have prompted 
two bills in Congress which seem to be effective in crushing such 
combinations, 1ator Reagan and of Representative 
Springer. Of the latter Gen Weaver of Iowa said :— 

“The subject of trusts is not by any means a new one in the 
history of the commercial world. In the days following the reign ~ 
of Queen Elizabeth, Sir John Culpepper said in the English Parlia- 
ment that the trusts and similar monopolies had overrun England 
like vermin, and that country was compelled to pass what was 
known as the ‘Bubble Act;’ and as far back in English jurispru-_ 
dence as the time when Lord Coke was lord chief justice of Eng- 
land, his decision in the famous monopoly cases, reported in the 
lith Coke, was to the effect that these combinations or trusts were 
in restraint of trade and therefore illegal and not to be tolerated. 

“ But, sir, the trusts conquered England, and the Bubble Act was 
repealed. England surrendered to the trusts, which have conquered 
wherever they have gained a foothold, and they are now in ascen- 
dant here, and it yet remains to be seen whether the trusts are- 
strong enough to permanently dominate commercial life in the 
young Republic, or whether we shall be successful in grappling with 
and overthrowing them. We have meat trusts, cattle trusts, sugar 
trusts, lumber trusts, steel trusts, envelope tnestel nail trusts, and. | 
God only knows what else, for their name is legion. 

“The House should not hesitate, in my judement, a moment to 
pass the bill just read from the Clerk’s desk, and introduced by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Springer), which I believe to be thor-: 
oughly sound and admirably drawn. It is not the result of hasty 
action, but is the deliberate’ judgment of its author after giving to 
the subject a careful attention and consideration ; and while I want 
this resolution to be adopted, because it is important that we should 
know where these trusts exist and what may be their ramifications 
— but let us provide by law after we have ascertained the facts, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, to crush them out of 
existence, destroy them, root and branch, and relieve the people 
from these unlawful and unnatural restrictions upon commerce.’ 
[ Applause. ] 

The New York Sun comes to the defence of trusts as follows : — 

Perhaps the greatest humbug of the hour is the denunciation of 
trusts, uttered, as it is for the most part, merely for political effect. 
A trust is a vast partnership, a combination in trade or manufac- 
tures. The objects of trade being to buy as cheap as possible, to sell 
as dear as possible, and to get control of the market as far as pos- 
sible, the formation for these purposes of these gigantic and widely 
extended partnerships is just as natural and regular as the partner- 
ship of two shoemakers or two blacksmiths. 

SAG EB these great combinations are usually confined to _ 
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business in one community or in one country; but the immense 
copper trust, with Mr. SECRETAN of Paris at its head, shows that, 
with capital enough, the arrangement can be extended so as to take 
in all the countries of the world. International trusts may become 
as plenty hereafter as those that are confined to a single State. 

“ Against this new and enlarged form of commercial partnership 
ordinary legislation is pretty sure to be powerless, because in itself 
the thing is consistent with the principles of civilization. Penal 
statutes cannot prevent it, neither can political blatherskite arrest 
its development.” 

There is much to be said on the other side of this question. 
Trusts are combinations to limit production, prevent competition, and 
enhance prices, all of which are contrary to the public welfare. 
Their inevitable tendency is to procure wealth for the few by extortion 
from the many. Free competition is the only check upon extortion; 
this competition trusts would destroy. Their tendency is to inaug- 
urate a wholesale system of commercial robbery, in which capital 
and cunning flourish at the expense of society. They are gigantic 
combinations for forestalling or raising prices above their just level, 
and such combinations were unlawful in England until in the time 
of Victoria, when the statutes against them were repealed. They 
_ are combinations of wealth against poverty, and ought to be checked 
at the beginning. They tend very powerfully to intensify the 
contests between labor and capital, from which we have much to 
dread. The labor movement in this country will be fatal to any 
political party that upholds the trusts. 





More Presidential Candidates eramined, 


No. 1. This seems a man, a man of great ability, a man that 
would be likely to make himself popular; he seems to be in a finan- 
cial sphere —a good financier. He is conscientious and seemsto be a 
leader; he has ability to be a leader: he seems a strong party man, 
but not a tricky politician ; a clear-headed man of excellent judgment. 
(What are his political views?) He is a temperance man; he has 
broad reformatory ideas, is interested in the labor question, would 
take a comprehensive eclectic view of parties ; he is very positive in 
his views and faithful to them; he is in favor of restrictions on immi- 
gration, and thinks promiscuous immigration is demoralizing the 
country. His views of education are liberal: he is in favor of 
industrial education and not in favor of cramming children with 
what is of no utility. He is philanthropic and a broad thinker. 
[He is a candidate for the Presidency : what do you think of him in 
that capacity?] He will not be elected; he will not please the poli- 
ticians, his policy would not suit them. 

This is Gen. LANGDON S. Curtis of New York, Presidential can- 
‘didate of the new American party. 
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No. 2. This is a good man, bright and vigorous, and very positive. 
A very ‘good business man. He is interested in politics and very 
ambitious; works hard for his party,.very diligent. He is capable of 
controlling men. He is honest, does not seem selfish, has a good 
deal of ambition, and likes notoriety. Has good principles and good | 
habits. He is in favor of education and not favorable to immigra- 
tion. He is thoroughly a temperance man and would support the 
Prohibition party strictly. He feels hopeful for his party. He talks 
well, is a good speaker, has a pronounced and effective manner, 
appeals to the good sense and judgment of his hearers; has rather 
a refined way in discussing politics. It seems he has been made a 
candidate for public office. 

This is Gen. Cuiintron B. Fisk, candidate of the Prohibition 


party. 





wiseellancous. 


Our Next VotumeE.— Oppressed by the lhmitations of the present 
volume, which compel the exclusion of a great amount of important 
matter, the editor looks forward with pleasure to the better opportunities 
of the enlarged volume 1ii., to which must be postponed the illustration 
of several important subjects. For this volume I hold in reserve — 

1. The Philosophy of Intemperance, and the best means of curing 
and saving its victims. I think that all the agitation upon this subject, 
philanthropic and brave as it has been, has not been altogether wise, 
especially in its inefficiency as to reformation of the drunkard. 

2. The Distinctive Characteristics of Man and Woman, the changes 
necessary to give woman justice, and the most practicable plans for the 
advocates of woman suffrage, which I think have been overlooked. 

3. The Revolutionary Power of Education for the Elevation of Society, 
a theme which has never yet been fully illustrated. 

4, The True Philosophy of the Marvellous and Miraculous, the proper . 
estimate of Oriental wonders of prayer cure, faith cure, mental healing, 
Pentecostal phenomena, and the Hindoo philosophy, which has assumed 
the name of Theosophy. 


Is Mosgs a- Mytu? — To this question Psychometry replies positively, 
No. Ihave had very positive evidence of his existence. Wm. E. Cole- 
man says in the Carrier Dove :— 

“T have seen it several times alleged of late, by representa¢ives of 
certain schools of freethinkers, that Moses, the asserted lawgiver of the 
Hebrews, is a myth, “a myth, like the British King Arthur and the 
Trojan neas,” as some say. Per contra, | am confident that there is in 
existence no conclusive evidence of the exclusively mythical character of 
the man Moses. I have endeavored to keep myself informed as regards 
the results of the latest scholarship in comparative mythology and in 
historico-scientific Biblical criticism; but I have failed to find anywhere 
any evidence in substantiation of the theory that, so far as the personal- 
ity of the supposed Hebrew lawgiver is concerned, it is entirely mythical. 
I am well aware that many mythical elements have clustered around the 
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figure of Moses; but, so far as I am aware, no satisfactory evidence has 
been adduced that Moses, as an individual, never existed. 

“Dr. Abram Kuenen is generally recognized, and in my opinion justly, 
as one of the ablest living exponents of Hebrew theology. Tomy mind 
there can be no doubt that in clearness of insight and depth of penetra- 
tion, so far as correct interpretation of the Biblical records and of the 
stages of growth of the religion of Israel is concerned, he stands fully 
equal to, if not head and shoulders above, all other theologians, whether 
of the past or of the present. His grand work, The Religion of Israel, 
_ stands pre-eminent in Old Testament exegesis. Both in this work and 
in the Bible for Learners [Young People], which presents in a popular 
form the results of Dr. Kuenen’s researches,— said results being gener- 
ally accepted by the Dutch school of rationalistic theologians,— in both 
these works, while the legendary character of most of the narratives con- 
cerning Moses is fully recognized, and their origin in part indicated, still 
the personality of Moses is never called in question. While it is con- 
ceded that the patriarchs in the Genesaical narrative may be mythical, 
the supposition that Moses may be a myth is never entertained.”’ 


Miss BertHa Simpson, of Martinsville, Indiana, has a natural gift so 
unlike anything I have met with before that I give the knowledge to the 
readers of The Tribune and ask if there is any other case known. At 
Foremothers’ Day, on the programme was “Cornet solo by Miss Bertha 
Simpson.” A lady took her seat at the organ, placed a sheet of music 

before her, and by her side stood a slender Miss of about fifteen years of 
age. ‘“‘Why!” said I, “where is her cornet?” The chairman replied 
“Ttis all done with her voice.” To my astonishment the young lady 
most perfectly imitated a cornet and carried the air with the organ ac- 
companiment with perfect ease as if she were singing. She responded to 
an encore and “played.” “ Marching Through Georgia” to the delight of 
the audience. She was born with this peculiar vocal gift, and assures us 
that it is quite as easy as whistling or singing. She has a fortune in this 
gift if she lives. — Helen M. Gougar. 


MeEsMERISM IN Paris.—Since mesmerism or hypnotism has been 
taken up by the Faculty at Paris, it has experienced the usual fate of 
children that fall into the hands of the old enemies of their parents. The 
_ Faculty have ever been persistent enemies of animal magnetism.’ They 
cannot be expected now to cultivate it properly and show its value as a 
healing power. A recent report says, “So far it cannot be said to have 
been shown to possess any peculiar therapeutic value.” Doctors have too 
long looked with jealousy on its therapeutic use to become its advocates 
now. “A mesmerist in Paris has favored doctors, journalists, and well- 
known Parisians with a seance, in the course of which some very extraor- 
dinary feats were accomplished by the newly discovered hypnotizer, who 
is described as a “comparatively young and handsome man.” One lady” 
proved quite powerless to resist his invitation to come and lay her head 
on his shouldex. Far more conclusive was his influence on divers gentle- 
men present, men eminent in arts, journalism, and literature, who, m 
spite of every effort to the contrary, performed a series of ludicrous 
manceuvres, to the intense delight of the remainder.” 


Execrriciry.— A new theory of great importance indeed has been 
presented by Prof. Edlund, who maintains that a vacuum is not a hin- 
drance to the passage of electricity. If that be true, electricity can no 
longer be regarded as a mere mode of motion dependent on force, but is 
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a potential energy capable of existing apart from perceptible material 
substance. I have not seen the experimental basis of his theory, but if 
it can be established it will be a long step toward a correct conception of 
the imponderable energies of the universe. Why should sensible matter 
be more necessary for electricity than for light and caloric, which cross 
the interstellar spaces where we have no evidence of the existence of 
matter. 


A FrasH or Liegutninge. — Mr, 
A. H. Binden of Wakefield, Mass; has 
obtained several good photographs of 
lightning on a large card (sold at 
fifty cents at the corner of Washing- 
ton and School streets, the old corner 
bookstore). The engraving here pre- 
sented shows a small portion of the 
lower end of the flashes. There 
seems to be no limit to the power of 
photography, which even pictures a 
bullet in its flight, and is going to 
give us pictures of millions of invisi- 
ble stars. 





A Fascinating TENWESSEE GIRL. — A dispatch from Chattanooga says : 
“Tipton county, this State, has a phenomenon in the person of a young 
lady who has remarkable power over animals. She is able to conquer 
and ride in a moment’s time horses and mules that no one else has ever 
been able to handle. The most savage dog in the neighborhood quails 
before and never offers to molest her. Squirrels and birds come to her 
in the woods and eat from her hand, and many times she has been known 
to pick up a rabbit in the path. She says that from infancy she has had 
this remarkable power over wild animals, but only within the past few 
years was she aware that she was also a “horse tamer.” She says she is 
not conscious of putting forth any effort in this line, but it just “ comes 
natural.” - The only explanation that she can offer is that she has an in- 
tense sympathy and love for wild birds and animals. In regard to horses 
she is perfectly fearless, and by their animal instinct must know it. These, 
she says, are the only reasons she can give. " 


BiAKe’s WEATHER Prepicrions. — Prof. C. C. Blake of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, says in the Kansas Farmer: “The system of weather calculating 
which we have discovered is of far greater value to mankind than any 
patent machine that was ever invented, not excepting the cotton-gin or 
the telegraph. We know that we have discovered the true laws by which 
the weather changes can be mathematically calculated, but suppose we 
will have to do as most other discoverers have done in waiting for future 
ages to recognize it. There are probably over one hundred distinct pre- 
dictions in this article. Under the law of permutations there are a great 
many million ways in which those predictions might have been made in- 
stead of as they are made; and if we are guessing there is not one chance 
in ten thousand that we will be correct. But we have been correct nine 
times out of ten in the past and expect to continue so. We are ready to 
explain our system and to show how we make our calculations as fast as 
the people desire it; but our experience thus far has been that they want 
facts instead of philosophy, and those facts we are now giving. . 
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“ When we predicted the great blizzard of January, 1886, people all over 
the country gave us great credit, and yet we were not entitled to half as 
much credit as for what.we have done this summer. Over two years ago 
we insisted that hard times were coming; but few believed us. Now we 
insist that good times are coming if we only put in a big crop of fall 
wheat. We did all we could to get a big crop of corn, and now we want 
every acre possible sown to wheat and rye, as nature is now ready to help 
us if we help ourselves.” 


A GREAT CuiLtp. — “In the little village of Mount Pleasant, in the 
_ potteries in Statfordshire, England, is to be found a child whose extraor- 
dinary growth excites great wonder. Little Alice, as she is humorously 
ealled, is but four years of age, yet turns the scale at a hundred and 
fifty pounds, the circumference of her waist being no less than five feet, 
while her height is four feet, so that literally she is broader than she is 
long. She is bright, intelligent, and remarkably pretty, her head being 
crowned with a mass of golden hair. Her size does not interfere in the 
least with her activity, as she may often be seen playing with the other 
children of the village or wandering in their company through the country 
lanes. Her appetite is enormous.” 


OVERGROWN CHILDREN.—If our population does not contain a very 
large number of overgrown children — adults with peurile thoughts and 
boyish tastes—the daily newspapers mislead us. Nearly one-fourth of their 
space is given in Boston to reports of base ball games, races, and fights. 
There must be a very large base ball population to make this profitable. 
The road to fame is to join a base ball club or some other game society, 
bicycle, tennis, or what not. The portraits of the players adorn our lead- 
ing dailies, showing boyish, commonplace faces. The very climax of 

-peurility was a convention in Boston of the collectors of postage stamps trom 
all parts of the country. They assume the name of PAilatelists. If they 
will start a society for gathering discarded letter envelopes I could give 

them a liberal contribution. The last announcement of the peurile is that 

“five thousand people visited City Point” to witness the annual dog 

swimming races. The Herald, however, failed to publish the portrait of 
the winning dog. 


SULLIVAN IN A CELL. — “ Boston’s first citizen again on a roaring drunk” 
is the language, not of the Boston dailies, but of the New York Sun, de- 
scribing one of Sullivan’s drunken Sunday frolics, ending in the station 
house. John may well be called “ Boston’s first citizen ” when he received 
sueh an ovation in the Boston Theatre from the Mayor and two thousand 
other citizens, when they gave him a magnificent belt. The sluggers, 
baseballers, and bicyclists are the gods of Boston idolatry, if we may judge 
from the fact that their portraits appear in the Boston papers oftener than 
those of her other distinguished citizens, and their exploits occupy more 
space than any other honorable deeds. 


Our ReLations with Canapa.—The American Peace Society, in 
their late convention at Mystic, Connecticut, recommended the ratifica- 
tion of the late treaty on the fishery question. The treaty has been 
rejected by a small majority in the Senate, and the eloquent divine, Rev. 
W. H. H. Murray, who is thoroughly familiar with Canadian affairs, thus 
expresses his views in an interview published in the Herald. His expres- 
‘sions are exaggerated in tone, but show a just and honorable sentiment:— 

“What do you think of the action on the part of the President and 
Senate in reference to the fishery treaty? ” 
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“On the whole, looked at broadly, I hold that the treaty was a good 
one, and calculated to prove satistactory to both countries. It may be 
that in one or two points it might have been improved — by which L 
mean made more equitable ; and as to these points. the Senate might with 
propriety have urged certain amendments. a Gi 

“A treaty of such importance should be considered with dignity and 
deliberation, and fully discussed. It is not enough that Congress should 
understand it. The people should be made to understand it, and feel that 
it is a Wise and just arrangement.” 

“Now, I ask, Mr. Murray, if you speak as a Republican or Democra 

“As neither. When I have been able to vote I have always voted the 
Republican ticket, but in such a question as this party politics have no 
rightful bearing. All home matters come within the circle of our party 
organizations. But when the people of this great republic, through their 
representatives at Washington, are called upon to treat on a grave matter 
with a foreign nation, the people have a right to expect that the men 
whom they have elected to represent their intelligence, sense of honor, 
and good feeling, shall examine and decide the question at issue on its 
merits, and on its merits alone. Not to do this is to misrepresent the 
people, not to represent them.” , 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. Murray, that, in your opinion the American 
people have been misrepresented by their representatives at Washington 
in this Canadian matter ? ” 

“That is just what Ido mean to say. This most grave and delicate 
subject has been made a mere football for a set of hot-headed partisans 
to kick at will. A great question of international comity and goodwill 
has been rolled in the mud of home politics; degraded to the level of a 
makeshift to gain a few paltry party votes, and to-day we present to the 
world the pitiable picture of a people so lost to a just sense of dignity 
and what is decorous in conduct as to treat the gravest of questions with 
flippancy, happy, not in the just settlement of a most complicated and 
serious question involving vast commercial losses and the disturbance of 
peaceful relations with a kindred nation, but because we had so handled 
it as to win to our party a few miserable votes or supplied our stump 
speakers with an advantageous point against their opponents. And this 
is the shameful position to which the American senators at Washington 
have reduced us who sent them there to represent us in such a matter 
with wisdom, with dignity, and with justice.” 

“Do you think that the President should put a retaliatory measure In 
force ?” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Murray, in a tone of admonition, “ don’t use 
that word. Does a gentleman when treated unjustly retaliate? No. He 
simply defends himself from further injustice. We Americans are a 
civilized, a manly, a Christian people. What have we to do with 
retaliation? 

“Has Canada treated us unjustly? Then we shall call her attention to 
it with dignity and calmness. If she persists, then we shall warn her of 
the foolishness and peril of her course. If she still persists, then we 
shall. regretfully, resort to that form of defence which is most in har- — 
mony with our character and likely to prove most effectual to bring her 
to her senses. Of one thing I am confident: the people will not tolerate 
any more foolishness at Washington. When New England shall find 
half her railroads stopped and half her trade’ crippled; her business 
connections, established by years of patient and costly effort, sindered ; 
her food supplies seriously reduced, and her few remaining boats idle at 
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their wharves, she will ask, and ask with a voice that will be heard, Who 
has done it? And whether it be President or Senate, this party or that, 
fifty senators or one, whoever has done such a silly and wicked deed will 
be called to a strict account. This ‘retaliation’ business is a gun that kills 
at both ends, and New England doesn’t purpose being at either end of it 
when it goes off —and therefore it won’t go off. 

“The subject of these fisheries,” said Mr. Murray, “was never the 
real one. It was only a branch of it, and comparatively a very small 
branch, too. The real subject was from the beginning, and is, What shall 
be the commercial and political relations between these two great and 
contiguous empires on the American continent? Shall trade be assisted 
or hindered, enlarged or restricted between the two countries? Shall 
causes of iritation remain or be removed? Shall we grow in understand- 
ing of and friendship for each other, or in ignorance and hostility? 
Shall we so shape our policies and conduct as to check natural and divine 
tendencies toward fraternity and unification, or to assist and multiply 
those tendencies? Shall we so sow as to reap a harvest of peace or of 
war in the years to come? This was, and is to-day, the real question at 

issue.” 


4 


JupcE Tuurman.— Allen G. Thurman may perhaps be considered 

_the best representative of the Democratic party. The favorable report of 

his character by psychometry may be reinforced by the language of that 

“most eminent Republican Senator, the late Roscoe Conkling. A corres- 
pondent of the Boston Transcript says : — “The friendship between Judge 
Thurman and Mr. Conkling was strong, and it was cemented by Mr. 
Conkling’s celebrated retort courteous to Judge Thurman, which lives as 
a tradition in the Senate among the historic amendes. Judge Thurman: 
once in the Senate was making a speech on a constitutional question. Mr. 
Conkling interrupted him several times, which angered the old gentleman, 
who was prone to let his temper have the upper hand. Facing Mr. Conk- 
ling, he roared out, ‘Does the senator from New York expect me to answer 
him every time he turns toward me?’ Everybody expected an explosion 
of wrath on Mr. Conkling’s part —instead of which, rising with the utmost 
dignity, he replied, ‘When I turn toward the senator from Ohio, I turn 
to him as the Mussulman does toward Mecca. I turn to him as I-would 
to the English common law —to the world’s most copious fountain otf 
human jurisprudence.’ Judge Thurman was completely conquered. He 
delights in telling the story. Healso said very often, ‘Conkling is mighty 
good company when he chooses.’” 





A New Porrrican Parry.— A National American Party convention 
was held at Washington, August 14, and broke into two factions. The 
chairman said that “the time had come for this government to stop Eur- 
ope from making America a cesspool in which to dump the offscouring of 
foreign population.” Some were in favor of abolishing the naturalization 
laws; others for requiring five years residence and a payment of a hundred 
dollars to the European consul for permission to emigrate. Gen. James 
S. Curtis of New York was nominated as a candidate for President. The 
most remarkable feature of the platform adopted was the declaration in 
favor of Industrial Education for all. This is in advance of all other 
parties. 


Unexprctep STaTesmMANsHIP.— There is so little far-reaching wisdom 
among logrolling politicians, that it is an agreeable novelty to find in the 
appropriation bill now in Congress an appropriation of $250,000 to 
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ascertain whether irrigation can be introduced into the desert regions of 
the United States, so as to restore them to fertility. This barren terri- 
tory is estimated at 150,000 square miles, aud if restored to fertility by 
irrigation it might sustain a population equal to all we have in the 
United States at present. Why not? The French are reclaiming por- 
tions of the desert of Sahara; artesian wells are possible everywhere, 
and the most barren sands in the world will yield rich crops if irrigated 
and supplied with the proper mineral elements, as has been proved by 
scientific experiments in France, where flourishing wheat grows in pure 
calcined sand by the aid of mineral manures. Irrigation quadruples 
crops, and there is no reason to doubt that deserts may be made into 
gardens. 


GRANT AND GARFIELD ON CHURCH AND STATE. — President Garfield, 
in Congress, January 21, 1874, said: “The divorce between church and state 
ought to be absolute. It ought to be so absolute that no church property 
anywhere, in any State or in the nation, should be exempt from equal tax- 
ation, for if you exempt the property of any church organization, to that 
extent you impose a tax upon the whole community.” 

President Grant, in his message in 1875, said: “I would call your at, 
tention to the importance of correcting an evil that, if permitted to con- 
tinue, will probably lead to great trouble in our land before the close of 
the nineteenth century. It is the acquisition of vast amounts of untaxed 
church property. By 1900, without a check, it is safe to say this property 
will reach a sum exceeding three billion dollars. So vast a sum, receiving 
all the protection and benefits of government,without bearing its proportion 
of the burdens and expenses of the same, will not be looked upon acquies- 
cently by those who have to pay the taxes. In a growing country, where 
real estate enhance; so rapidly with time as in the United States, there is 
scarcely a limit to the wealth that may be acquired by corporations, relig- 
ious or otherwise, if allowed to retain real estate without taxation, and 
may lead to sequestration without constitutional authority, and through 
blood. I would suggest:the taxation of all property equally.” 


PRospEcTs OF CHRISTIANITY. — The New York Observer admits that the 
church is hardly holding its own, and says: “We are compelled to believe 
by the stern array of facts and figures that at the end of this boasted cen- 
tury of missions, while not 3,000,000, nominal and real, have been won to 
Christianity, in Pagandom, heathen and Mohammedan, are 200,000,000 
more than there were at the beginning of the century. Thus the votaries 
of these faiths increase seventy times faster than the followers of Christ. 
The charch is outstripped on its own methods. They evince in these 
modern days a propagandism and aggressiveness far superior. The neces- 
sity in the foreign field cannot be overtaken on the present line of church 
work ” 


Mepicau Parties. — Dr. George Covert of Clinton, Wisconsin, says in 
the Chicago Medical Times: “I was born and brought up, so to speak, an 
Allopath and partly educated as one—never knew an Eclectic, never heard — 
of an Eclectic school; but while reading in the office of an Old School pro- 
fessor at the time of the cholera scourge in Columbus, Ohio, in ’52 and 53 
I learned first of the Eclectic practice, and learned of it through its mark- 
edly superior efficacy in the treatment of cholera. 

“T at once investigated the system, purchased and perused Eclectic 
publications and became so convinced that the principles of treatment 
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were distinctive and differing widely from Allopathic tenets, that I at- 
tended lectures at the E. M. Institute, Cincinnati. ' 

“The principles of Eclectic writers remain the same that they were 
then... The progress is marked in Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
many new agents having been introduced and a wonderful improvement 
made in pharmacy. 

“On the other hand, the teachings of Old School writers of to-day differ 
much from the authors I read in Dr. Thrall’s office. Their writings to-day 
have the tone of the Eclectic writings of thirty years ago. 

“The ‘distinctive claims’ of Eclectics are just what they always have 
been, but as the Allopaths near the Eclectic standpoint, the distinction 
between the two schools must of a necessity diminish. When all are as 
diberal minded as Dr. W. and renounce isms, pathies, and exclusive dogmas 

‘in medicine, the mission of the Eclectic will have been accomplished, in so 
far as distinction in ‘schools’ is concerned.” 

The editor of the JouRNAL gave ten years to the successful establish- 
ment of the Eclectic Medical Institute, and Dr. Covert gives a very correct 
statement of its merits. 


Mepicat ProGreEss.— From 1880 to 1886 the convicts in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary were under Allopathic treatment. From 1886 to 1888 
they have been under Homeopathic treatment. During the former period 
_there occurred on the average more than eighteen deaths a year. During 
the latter period there has been less than eleven deaths a year. These 
figures are in accordance with those generally obtained whenever the two 
systems have beep compared. It is a fact as well established as any 
mathematical truth that the individual who chooses Homceopathic treat- 
ment has greater chances of living than he who places himself under Allo- 
pathic care. This is true in all diseases. In cholera, pneumonia, and 
some other diseases the chances of recovery for the Hommopath are twice 
as great. Statistics show that in pneumonia, the Homceopaths lose thirty- 
seven where the Allopaths lose one hundred. — People’s Health Journal. 


A TrvuE Port.— Charles Mackay, whose poems have been quoted in 
this Journal, is truly the poet of progress. The latest news from abroad 
says : — 

An influential committee has been appointed in England, with Lord 
Tennyson as president, to raise a fund for the benefit of the veteran poet. 
and journalist, Dr. Charles Mackay, who is now in his 73d year, broken in 
health and in reduced circumstances.” His American friends ought to 

join in the tribute. : 


THE CARRIER Dove of San Francisco, California, has attained such 
success that it now owns its own printing office It is an illustrated 
weekly of sixteen pages, published at $2.50 a year. Mrs. Julia Schlesin- 
ger edits the Dove in a very creditable manner. In its issue of August 18 
and 25, Mr. W. E. Coleman continues his vigorous criticism of Reincar- | 
nation. 


CANNIBALS OF THE NicgER.—The cannibals of the Congo basin, who are 
Se : : 

numbered by millions, extend over a vast extent of country. Though 
the Congo region is the home of most of the cannibals of Africa, some 
tribes of man-eaters may be found much nearer the sea than in the Congo 
country. Along the delta region of the Niger, and on some of the neigh- 
boring rivers emptying into the Bight of Biafra, are some of the worst. 
cannibals in the world. Unlike many of the Congo cannibals, who have 
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proved themselves by their arts and tribal governments to be among the 
most advanced of savage peoples, the cannibals living near the Guif of 
Guinea are among the most degraded of human beings. 

Mr. H. H. Johnston, the British Consul at Cameroon, recently made a 
trip up the Cross River, which empties into the Gulf of Guinea. Mr. 
Johnston says the people are allinveterate cannibals. They are continu- 
ally fighting with each other in order to supply their larders with fresh food. 
In one hut which he entered a smoked human ham was hanging from the 
smoke-blackened rafters, and above a hundred skulls were ranged around 
the upper part of the clay walls. One old chief who wished to convince 
Johnston of his very friendly feeling tooka necklace from his neck and 
presented it to the white man. The ornament was made of human knuckle © 
pones. The cannibal tribes near the Niger delta, in Angola, and in the 
Congo basin are probably the only natives of Africa who habitually eat 
human flesh. Some tribes in East Africa, however, indulge in cannibal 
practices during religious exercises, and they also sometimes eat the 
bodies of enemies slain in battle. They believe that they are thus imbued 
with the virtues of the victim.—W. Y. Sun. 


Japan.— Laurence Oliphant, the English enthusiast, a brilliant writer, of © 
mystical and religious tendencies, formerly a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, says: ‘‘A moral pall shrouds this earth’s surface, and it is densest 
where our occidental civilization most prevails. Japan wasa relatively pure 
country until she felt the demoralizing touch of Western civilization, and now 
how sadlv has she deteriorated. ” 

Japan on the rsth of July had a most terrible volcanic eruption rival- 
ing that of Java. Mount Bandaisan was exploded by steam, and its contents — 
scattered over the country to a great distance covering thirty square miles 
with boiling mud and stones from 20 to 150 feet deep. The river Nagase 
was destroyed and a village with its inhabitants instantly buried and many 
persons overwhelmed who were trying to escape, over five hundred lives 
being lost. 


“A Grant Gun.— The giant of all guns is in process of construction. 
Krupp’s works are making a 139-ton gun for the Italian iron-clad Sardegna. 
It will be 524 feet long, with a bore of 15.7 inches. It will fire a steel 
shell of 1630 pounds with an initial velocity of 2411 feet per second, or one 
of 2314 pounds at 2099 feet persecond. With such a gun one of our seaboard 
cities might be destroyed by a ship ten miles out at sea; but on the other 
hand a little ship with a pneumatic dynamite gun might demolish the man- 
of-war with one shot. 


Foreign Imuicration. — Mr. 'T. V. Powderly said to the Congressional 
Committee that the immigration of to-day is far inferior to that of some 
years ago, particularly as to intelligence. This is due in a measure to the 
cheapening of ocean transportation and the contract system. 


Tue Movust Pest in Australia is much worse than the rabbit pest. 
The climate is so soft that they have thriven enormously, and there is said 
to be “ hardly a residence or store that is not pestered by the plague, 
while from every side come tales of crops devoured so rapidly that many 
fields have had to be abandoned, what was left not being worth reaping.” 


A GRAND CANAL is now proposed from Bordeaux on the Atlantic 
to Narbonne on the Mediterranean, about 330 miles long, costing about 
$130,000,000 and having about seven hundred miles of navigation. [It is 
to be 27 feet deep, so as to admit the largest ships. : 
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DECLINING AGRICULTURE.—The British agricultural reports show a 
decrease of 57,800 acres in the total cultivated area of the kingdom. 


HEALTH oF Cities.—The health of London, the greatest city in the 
world, shows that city life with proper care and precaution may be compati- 
ble with health and longevity. The annual mortality of London is but 
twenty per thousand, while that of New York is twenty-six. The greater 
mortality of New York is due to bowel disorders, consumption, kidney 
diseases, croup and diphtheria. 


AFTER DEaTH what shall become of our bodies? Cremation is gaining 
ground, but the latest invention is the most pleasing. A. H. Daniels of 
Chicago has exhibited, at a Chicago Medical College, a process for arrest- 
ing decay in dead bodies and restoring a life-like appearance even some 
days after death. It is claimed to produce a permanent effect in two hours 
by means of what is called a “mineral vapor bath, ” the composition of 
which is a secret, 

THE CoNcoRD ScHOoOoL. — The Loston Globe said: ‘‘Itis announced that 
there will be no session of the Concord School of Philosophy this coming 
summer. Alas! alas! Could not Professor W. T. Harris and Dr. Frank 
B. Sanborn discourse of the ‘‘Whyness of the Is” now that the good 
Dr. Bronson Alcott is no more? ‘This is indeed a misfortune to the 
world. ” 

A MusicaL Propicy. —Charles Schenett of Mansfield, Mass., a boy of 
three years and three months, has displayed his musical talents at the Globe 
Theatre in Boston. He plays on the harmonica and can play any tune he 
hears whistled twice. 


Arrican Pigmires.— The British Museum has acquired two skeletons 
of the Akkas, a pigmy tribe of Africa. ‘The male is 3 feet 11 inches, the 
female 4 feet 1 inch. A living female has measured 3 feet 10 inches. 


Honc YEN CHANG, a Chinaman, has been admitted to the bar in New 
York. He is about 26 years old, and a graduate ot the Columbia Law 
School. 

CHINESE Nrwspaprer. — Messrs Wong and Lin of Chatham square, 
New York, have commenced the publication of a Chinese newspaper. 


Bre Stincs.—Dr. G. O, Fraser of Randolph, O., says: ‘Seeing 
different remedies recommended for bee stings, I wish to say that I 
have tried alkalies, soda, ammonia, liquor potassa, honey, rub with an 
onion, bruised tobacco, etc., and with thirty years’ experience can Say 
that a small amount of oil of cinnamon, applied with a small straw. 
end of knitting-needle or small splinter, is worth more than all the 
rest. Use onlya little, for it will blister.”—American Medical Journal. 


MATERIALIZATION IN SAN FRANCISCO. — Now that the pwd/ic materializing 
seance, in this city, has been relegated to the realm of private life, where 
it properly belongs, at least until it can produce the forms under conditions 
that will make confederacy and deception impossible, we hope and trust 
that peace may again return to our disturbed borders. — Golden Gate. 


Tue BELVIDERE SEMINARY at Belvidere, N. J., conducted by the worthy 
Misses Bush, is said by the Mew York Graphic to be meeting with deserved 
success. In its industrial department stenography, typewriting, book-keeping, 
and penmanship are being taught. All liberal-minded people should bear 
jn mind the liberal and worthy character of this school. 
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ALIEN LAND OWNERS AND OTHER Evits. —The 2 Y. Sum says: 
“English landlordism in Ireland occasionally attracts the attention of Con- 
gress, but official documents sent.to that body suggest that English land- 
lordism in the United States is worth keeping in view. Two English 
syndicates hold in Texas alone an aggregate of 7,500,000 acres. A third 
syndicate has 1,800,000 acres of American land. Sir E. Reid, K. C. B, 
has 2,000,000 acres in Florida, and a Scotch syndicate 500,000 acres in 
that State. The London firm of Phillips, Marshall & Co., has 1,300,000 
acres in this country; another London firm 1,750,000 acres. A German 
syndicate owns 1,100,000 acres. An English company possesses 700,000 
acres in Mississippi; another has 750,000 acres to its credit. A dozen other 
foreign companies or individuals have acres figuring in the hundred 
thousands. Sometimes these great trusts appear to work to the injury 
or inconvenience of neighboring actual settlers; and, at all events, as 
the country becomes developed around these enormous holdings, the govern- 
ment should see that no law is broken by the foreigners having charge of 
them.” 

We need a few statesmen at Washington to attend to such matters as 
this, and also to the healthy condition of the people’s money matters, which 
are more important than a five per cent. tariff question. 

‘‘ During the discussion of a bill to provide for the purchase of United 
States bonds by the secretary of the Treasury, in April last, Senator 
Plumb offered an amendment ‘ that whenever the circulation of any national 
bank, or any portion thereof, shall be surrendered, and the same is not. 
taken up by other national banks within thirty days thereafter, the secretary 
of the Treasury shall thereupon issue an equivalent amount of Treasury 
notes of the denominations now provided by law for national bank notes.’ 

‘‘The Senator said: ‘ For years the national bank circulation, and so the 
volume of money outstanding in the United States, has been declining. The 
population has increased, business has increased, but the currency with 
which that business is to be transacted has diminished each year during 
the last five years; and yet the Finance Committee of the Senate and the 
similar committee in the other House, and all those whose special privilege 
it has heretofore seemed to be to take care of these questions have proposed 
nothing whatever —not one single measure for the purpose of keeping 
up the volume of the currency and nothing to increase it in accordance 
with the increasing needs of business. 

“¢T believe that we should not only have legislation of this kind, but 
I believe that all the money in the Treasury which is not needed for cur- 
rent purposes, and which may not be needed for the redemption of the 
greenbacks, ought to be put into circulation. I believe that thereby the 
interests of the people of the United States would be greatly enhanced. I 
believe it would quicken business in every part of the republic. I believe 
it would give employment where now there is none, and life where there is 
stagnation. This does not go as far as I would like to see done, but I 
have chosen to propose and support that which is so conservative that I did 
not believe it would receive the opposition of any conscientious man, simply 
to arrest the contraction that is going on from day to-day.’” 


PAPER Houses. —‘‘ At Parkersburg, Penn., two houses are being erected, 
which will have paper walls, paper partitions, and paper roofs.” 


ANTHROPOLOGY. — The article on the recollective region of the brain 
for this number has been crowded out like many other valuable articles, 
but will appear in November. : 
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Works of Prof. Buchanan. 


“MANUAL OF PSYCHOMETRY” — The dawn ot 
anew civilization”—Explaining the discovery 
by which mankind may acquire the command 
of all knowledge. — “ The like of this work is 
not to be found in the whole literature of the 
past.” — Home Journal, New York—‘“ A dis- 
covery which the future historian must 
place among the noblest and greatest of this 
great epoch of human thought ”— Theoso- 
phist Madras, India, Price by mail $2.16. 
Published by the author, 6 James St., Boston. 

HE NEW EpucATION— Moral, Industrial, 
ienic, Intellectual — Third edition. Price 
Ny Mail $1.50—No work on this subject has 
ever received greater commendation trom the 
enlightened. Rev. B. F. Barrett, one of the 
most eminent writers of his church says: 
“Weare perfectly charmed with your book, 
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on education ever published. Your work is 
destined in my judgment to inaugurate anew 
era in popular education.” Address the 
author. 


CHART OF SARCOGNOMY — 21X31 inches, 
Price by mail $1.00. Sarcognomy explains 
the relations of soul, brain and body, and the 
Scientific basis of rational therapeutics. 


_A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF RESTRICTIVE 
MEDICAL LEGISLATION — An address delivered 
n the Hall of Representatives of the Legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island, Feb. 16, 1887 with subse- 
juent additions by Joseph Rodes Buchanan, 
M. D., formerly Dean of the Faculty etc., etc. 
jlpages price 15 cents. This is avery thorough 


fore advanced —a magazine of ammunition 
for liberal thinkers. 


Therapeutic Sarcognomy. 


There is an immense responsibility and labor 
the task of preparing a full exposition of the 
mysterious relations of soul, brain, and body, 
Which have defied the wisdom of past ages, and 
the scientific research of the present age, and 
Iso deriving therefrom a new system of thera- 
peutic treatment. 

‘The duties of the author allow him so little time 
or this task thatit will. be impossible to com- 
plete the volume before the beginning cf 1889, as 
fF is designed to be a great improvement on the 
first edition — a standard work for the future. 


Psychometric Practice. 


Mrs. C. H. BUCHANAN continues the practice 
of Psychometry, giving opinions on character 
and constitution, for three dollars. For full 
Opinions with prophetic impressions and life 
periods, or other difficult investigations, $5. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL BusT. — A handsome life- 
Size bust, showing the organs of the brain and 
Names of their functions, with a large card con- 
lining names and definitions of organs, may be 
obtained from Dr, Buchanan for fiye dollars. 
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he Sanitarium or Health Palace of Dr. 
Jower, on Columbus Avenue, Boston, is under- 
bing such extensive changes in the building un- 
1 the able superintendence of PROF. HUMISTON 
hat it cannot probably be ready for use before 
Ovember or December. The new arrangements, 
the way of ventilation, baths and novel 
edical appliances, will present a model, which 
is to be hoped may stimulate imitation in other 
iblic institutions. We may anticipate in this 
stitution practical illustrations of the value of 
i_RCOGNOMY in the art and science of healing. 
le very severe illness of Dr. Flower this: sum- 

caused by Southern malaria, has caused 
medelay, Dr. F.is now happily convalescent. 


Iregard it as by far the most valuable work | 


THERAPEUTICS. 


POSTPONEMENT. 


The llth Session, announced for 





November, will be postponed to next 
May, to enable Dr. Buchanan to find 
‘time to complete the new -enlarged 





edition of 


THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNOMY 


sxposition, containing arguments never be- |. 


which has been so long expected. 


| The American Spectator. 


A Journal fer the home. Clean, fearless, lib- 
eral, progressive. Published monthly. Sixteen 
large pages, 11x16 inches, at one dollar a year. 
Address Spectator Publishing Company, Boston. 
Each number contains an essay by Professor 
Buchanan on Sarcognomy or Hducation; and 
other productions of able writers. _ 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. — All new sub- 
scribers sending $1.00 receive two large and 
costly premium pictures postpaid. Those send- 
ing one new subscriber will receive ‘* Problems 
of the Day,” by Dr. R. C. Flower, a fifty-cent 
pamphlet. For twonew subscribers we will send ° 
our great original copyrighted premium picture 
in colors, the head of a beautiful child. For three 
new subscribers we will send your choice of 
either of the following most valuable books: — 
1. “SELF HELP,’’ by Prof. Samuel Smiles, one 
of the most valuable and inspiring books ever 
published. 2. Wood’s Illustrated ‘‘ NATURAL 
HIsToRY,”’ oyer three hundred engravings, and 
over four hundred pages. 3. Malecolm’s new 
‘* BIBLE DICTIONARY”; there is nothing equal 
to it. Over 130,000 copies have been sold. Or if 
you prefer novels, one of the following standard 
books: Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Stott; Rob Roy, 
by Sir Walter Scott; OJiver Twist, by Charles 
Dickens; Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens; 
Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith; or, 
hea Scottish Chiefs, the national novel of Scot- 
land. y+ a 

Volume second commenced in August.’ }|We 
circulate fifty thousand copies and expect to 
reach one hundred thousand. 
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OUND VOLUMES.— Volume lst. of the 
JOURNAL OF MAN, neatly bound, price 
$2.00. May be obtained at this office only. 
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hundred pills. Price, $1.00, Sent by mail Post Paid. Address, 


- its use. 


ps GREA 
BEFORE THE BAR OF ‘TNLIGHTENED JUDGMENT! Ti - 
IMPORTANT EVIDENCE E 


INTRODUCED BY THE GENERAL PUBLIC.- : " j 








TES STIMONY OF: THE: PEOPLE! 


OrFice of ASSQUIRES & SON, AWifolecalelOyster and Provision Dealers, E 
Nos. 33 to 43 2 Market Street, HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 23, 1887. 


Gentlemen: Your medicines are used to quite an extent by many of my frie ds 
and they give the best of satisfaction i inallcases. Yours truly, FEVER SQUIRES ES 
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“of public opinion, the Scientific Remedies of Dr 
al ne. They cure when physicians and all poy 
ular remedies are powerless. “Pey are the fruit of scientific a exhansiay re 
search and great experience. "= 4 

‘he above letter, coming from so well-known and reliable a source, ell 
volumes; yet it is but. one of thousands of similar communications that are Dourir 
in upon us from all directions. a 


SCIENTIFIC NERVE AND BRAIN PILLS: —_ 


Mrs. L. E. Sreece, of Yreka, Siskiyou Co., Cal., says:—‘E-sent-to-Chie. ag 
for Dr. R.-C. Flower’s Brain and Ner ve Pills; have taken only a portion of a bottl 
and feel like 2 new person already. They have worked like magic on my sys 
I was unable to do anything when I first commenced taking them; now I can wo 
all.day long.”: 

Mrs. M. P. OuttT, No.:177 Shonnard St., Syracuse, N. Y., in writing fort 
Pills and Liver Sanative, says; ‘‘I called ona friend this morning, who wants 
medicines. She said ‘Mrs. Outt, I] want some of the medicine you have tak 
think it has almost raised you from death, and it certainly will help me.’ She 
so surprised to see me walk into her house. It is a longer distanc: than I h 
walked for more than a year. . No’one But the good Father in heaven knows tal 
have suffered for two years, and how thankful. I am for the benefit I have-rece 
from your remedies. I feel that when.I first began to take them, I took the 
step towarda cure. I cannot express myself any better than to say it was like 
ting the sun shine on a plant that was dying for its genial rays.’ pe 


Every bottle of Dr. R. C. FLower’s BRAIN AND NERVE PILLS contains 


In the great trial before th 
R.C. Flower stand peerless an 


R. C. FLOWER MEDICAL COMPANY, Boston, Mass 





: DR. R. C. FLOWER’S ‘_ 
%¥MAGNETIC PLASTER: 
For Liver, Stomach, Lung and Kidaey. Dificultied this Plaster has no 20 Lh 


a all - 
' Itremoves mst speedily ulcers and tumers frora the liver and othe is 
organs, all impurities and inflammation from the kidneys, all bile and ulcero 
ter from the stomach, tuberculous and scrofulous matter from the bronch 
iungs. .. For a weak back, this plaster is a. speedy, effective, and permanent ¢ c 


The beneficial effect of this plaster is so apparent that it has only to be 
be appreciated. Thousands who haye used it testify to its wonderful rem: 
power. There has neyer been a plaster that for positive virtue can be com 
with this, either for the immediate relief it affords or the curative effects that t 


SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE,—FIFTY came 
Rem‘ttaaces can be made by postal-note, or two-cent stamps. 


CUPPLES, WILSON & CO., Printers. 


